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THE GOLDEN HARVEST IS RAPIDLY MAKING ROOM FOR THE LUXURIANT GREEN OF PEAS, BEANS OR, IN SOME SECTIONS, CLOVERS 
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picking 


Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 


Saves The Vines 
The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 






costing more to do without ready, even if the vines 
it than it would to own a are damp. It saves the 
machine. Every picker I vines for hay which are 
sell can pay for itself in worth about $12.50 per acre, 
one season. or $250 if you plant as much 


as twenty acres. 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 


Because the shells are unharmed, 


Requires Little Power 


the nuts often bring 25¢ more The Benthall the ginal peanut 
per bushel than the “threshed” picker—handles the crop as carefully 
. PY as iv aT hands instead of eat r 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, uae cuatia: She Qank Eee Ge ei ae 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 up to a little one of 4 to 6 H. P. Also 
made for use with horse power. 


right there. 


Sell Any Time— 
The Peanuts Keep! 


Write For My Proposition 
mo TE owt. "ae bere at one 


grower of peanuts All I want is the 

7 f. aan : al opportunity to place n the growers’ 
Weevils can’t get in as long as the hahde the facts about peanut picking. it 
shells are uncracked, so the man isn't a questi of “Can I afford to buy a 
J ‘ . “we . Sa) s , jenthall?"’ The 1 stion oe Can any 
whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t = grower afford not te own one? wens, 
forced to sell. He can pick at any — ™e now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 


time—-sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 6: ee Sennetann 
means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 Benthall Machine Co., 


from an 800 bushel crop. 


— 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thirty-Sixth Session — June 18- September 7, 1923 


First June 18-July 28 — md Term, July 7 -September 7 


Term, 


Standard Courses in the Regular De partments of the University. 

. . . A. 
Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. Degrees. 
High-class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational 


character, 
Able Faculty of Trained Specialists. 
Spacious campus, modern library and laboratory facilities, delightful climate, 
highest service. Low 
Write for Complete . 
N. W. WALKER, Director, 


cost. 
Innouncement. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














A New Spotless Catalog 
Is Out! 














Catalog No. 238 has just been mailed. It contains the very latest prices 
on over 5,000 articles for the Home, Field and Shop. High quality goods 
at Jowest market ,prices. 


Wonderful Bargains in Army Goods, priced way below their actual worth, 
are all through this catalog. 

* you did not receive your copy Catalog No. 238, Use 
a guide to the right prices you should pay. 


The Spotless Co... The South’s Mail Order House 


of ¢ write us today. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
Summer Session June 12th te July 25th 


Courses for 7 holding Standard State Certificates, and for grad- 
uates of Standard High Schools. Courses giving College Credit for grad- 
vates of Standard High Schools. Cotton Classing courses. Catalog upon 
application. Numbers limited to 1,050. Apply for Reservation at once to 


W. A. WIT HERS, Director RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


cacners 




















DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 


the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
c<ood. Better be safe than’sorry. Buy advertised products 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR CUT PRICES 


] One big, slashing cut brir 
the price of Gem 
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nail on Patent Nails, Rommer and 
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THE PROFIT then we gen have to rai ae 
FREE SAMPLES."ROOFING BOOk A) sol tid 


PRICES. Get Guaranteed Roo fing direct from the fac- 
on and keep in:your own pocket the profit others would 


Addreas 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES ry 
OS FIRE 
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A GARDEN TRACTOR 
Anyone Can 
Successfully Operate 





SPRY WHEEL) 


Cultivates, mulches, weer 


with attachment, mows aol “si rmple. ‘In con- 











struction—easy to operate. Single 
wheel works between narrow ro est 
plants Permits frequent eultivati s 
ing yielis. Weighs 135 Ps.—-but 3 

as large tractor. leomomical—ene ga 
gasoline keeps SPRYWHEEL «ving | 
Fasy starting. Orders reveived now * fil led 


Literature on reequest. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc. 
28-42 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 


Good Basiness for Local Agents 
Write for Territory 
Also manufacturers of 


promptly. 


D-LIGHT Electrical Power and Lighting 
Systems. A simple, efficient and de) 
eleetrie generating plant 


Lights the Heme—Lightens the Work. 











USE . 


HIRSHBERG 


PAINT CO’S. 


Paints «~« Stains 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





For the Home, 
Bern, Aute, 
Wagon, Farm 
Implements, ete. 





There's a Hirshberg 
Paint for Every 
Purpose 
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BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
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A Superior Quality at Less Cost. 
Send for our catalog. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


Published Every Saturday— 
52 Issues a Year 











The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


E HOPE you read about Sam Johnson and his 

hay in last week’s Progressive Farmer; noticed 

the warning to tobacco growers; decided to beau- 
tify your home grounds according to the prescription on 
page 4; read the experience letters on hog grazing 
crops, and looked over our guaranteed advertisements. 
If so, you are ready for this week’s paper. 


1_—What to Plant the First Half of June 


HE following crops may be planted over all of 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Sucession plant- 


this act kills the weeds when they are most easily kill- 
ed, holds the moisture in the soil, and prevents the soil 
from hardening in a steadily deeper downward process. 


3, Planting at this season of the year gives the South- 
ern farmer an opportunity for increasing his profits and 
for broadening the diversity of his products that his 
Northern neighbor does not have. We can now plant 
six important farm crops with assurance of securing 
practically the same yields as from earlier plantings. 


These crops are corn, sorghum, sweet potato, peanut, 


from crop enemies is enormous, This applies to field 
crops, orchard crops, and garden crops, and to every 
kind of animal kept or raised on the farm, The farmer 
must now “dust and spray” as well as “work and pray.” 


IfI.—A Good Time to Start With Sheep 


IDN’T that picture on our cover page last week 
make you want to get some sheep on your farm? 
We hope so anyhow. 

North Carolina experiments have proved that there 
is profit in raising sheep and that the South can 





ings may be made of those marked S. 


A NEW FACE IN “THE POULTRY YARD” 





Broom corn Millet, German, Soy bean, S 
Buckwheat Golden, Hungarian, Sudan grass 
Cantaloupe, S Pearl, Barnyard, etc. Sunflower 
Chufa Milo maize Sweet potato 
Citron Peanut Teosinte 
Corn Popcorn Velvet beans 
Cowpes Pumpkin Watermelon 
Kafir corn Rape 
Mange Sorghum, S 

The following vegetables may now be planted 
over all of Virginia and the Carolinas, In South 
Carolina and Eastern North Carolina it a little 
late for those marked L. Succession plantings 
may be made of those marked S: 
Bean, S Cress Lettuce, I 
Beet, S Cucumber, S Must ard, L 
Cabbage, S Eggplant, 5 Okra 
Carrot, S Endive, S Parsley 
Celeriac English pea, L Parsnip 
Celery Garlic Pepper, S 
Chard Horseradish, L Salsify 
Citron Kale, S Spinach, L 
Collard Kohil-rabi Squash, S 
Corn Leek, L Tomato, S 


II—_The Rush Season of the Year 


T- NO season in the year is there so much 

pressing work for the diversifying farmer 

to do as in late May and on through June. 
It is at this time that harvesting, cultivating, and 
planting each needs to be done. In fact all of 
them often need to be done at one time. The 
busy farmer must often make a quick decision 
when half a dozen important jobs are demanding 
immediate attention. If, however, these problems 
have been anticipated and all is in readiness for a 
quick attack upon any pressing demand, then one- 








produce marketable lambs in the winter when 
prices are highest—can raise outdoor lambs in 
competition with hothouse lambs. This is done 
by breeding the ewes in July. The lambs come 
in December and are marketed in March and 
April when they weigh from sixty to eighty 
pounds on foot. 

There is no farm animal that will thrive on 


If there is a pla 


Hock 





cheaper food than the sheep. 


on every farm for one or more sows and a 

of chickens, then there is a place for a small 
flock of sheep. And there is no better time than 
this season of the year to lay the foundation for 
a flock. This can be done by either buying lambs 
now or arranging to buy bred ewes in August or 


September. 

This is a matter that may well be taken up by 
groups of farmers. If enough sheep are wanted 
in any one locality, your state extension 
will be glad to arrange for the purchase of 
Operative car. This will insure the 
good breeding animals at a reasonable cost. Be- 
sides, the extension sheep men will then keep in 
close touch with you, giving further aid when aid 
is needed. 


IV.—How to Make Plenty of Corn 


™ HE way I make sure that I will have a 
surplus of corn is to plant at least a part 
of a stubble field of corn. I make my 

rows six or seven feet wide, give double 

space in the rows, and plant just as thick to some 
legume as if there were no corn growing in the 
field. Some years this gives me my _ best 


servi 
a co- 


selection ot 








half the battle is won. If labor-saving machin- 
ery, implements, devices, and appliances are pro- 
vided and used timely and efficiently, then the 
other half of the battle will soon be won. 


Before this “spring rush” of work becomes 


Head, 
and Editor of the Poultry Department of The Progressive 


J. H. WOOD 


His is the face that will greet you from the poultry column 
they said of 
18 


ed : each week. “The busiest man on the campus, 

heavier, it is wise to look ahead and see what we ; ‘ ne” . ; 

will | ° him when we tried to find him recently. Except for 

ill have to prepare for. For the sake of con- “ ‘ : ih. 
months in the army, 10 of which were spent in France, 


.Venience let's put the work we will have before 
WS now in classified form so that we may see it 
and its parts more clearly. We have (1) har- 
Vesting, (2) cultivating, (3) planting, and (4) 
Protecting, 

1. Harvesting comes first, for having gotten 
the crop to maturity, we want to save what we 
lave invested in it. Few crops can remain un- 

Tvested long without loss. Oats, wheat, rye, 
fimson clover, bur clover, vetch, alfalfa, Irish 
Potato, and other truck crops are the more im- 
Portant ones to harvest now, with small grain and 
hay Standing highest in importance. 





State College for six years. 
experimentation, 
nection with the College he was manager of a large commer- 
cial pouliry farm in West Virginia. 
training, 


is devoting full time 
Farmer. 
work stx full days a week. 


letters from satisfied readers of his department. 


and extension work. Previous to his 


expericnee, 


Mr. 
to his other duties 
Although past his 86th birthday, he docs a 





2. Cultivation, is most important just now. Corn, 

‘otton, tobacco, and peanuts depend for profitable yields 
“pon cultivation between planting and harvest. The 
Mglect of one cultivation, or even its delay at a critical 
time may result in heavy loss in yield. There is a time 


followin g each rain when cultivation is given with most 
tase ani | greatest benefit. Here is where broad surface 
Working implements are indispensable for quick and 
Mofitable use. Hence weeders and light drag harrows 


Often pay their purchase cost in a few days. This ap- 
8 not alone to the four crops mentioned but also to 
“rghum, sweet potatoes, cowpeas, soy beans, Sudan 
“nae and to the orchard and, garden. The simple act 
pMirring the surface after rains breaks.the crust and 





cowpea, and soy bean. Each of these is a money crop, 
a food crop, and a feed crop, and all are adapted 
throughout The Progressive Farmer's territory. 


In addition to these six there are a number of other 
crops of wide adaptation and which may be planted 
now and on through the harvest of small grain. These 
are broom corn, buckwheat, cantaloupe, Kafir corn, 
mangel, millet, milo maize, Pearl millet, pumpkin, rape, 
rice, Sudan grass, teosinte, watermelon, winter squash, 
velvet bean. 


4. Protecting crops from diseases and insects becomes 
more and more a necessary part of farming. The loss 


Poultry Department, Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Farmer. 


Mr. 
Wood has been in charge of all poultry work at the Georgia 
This work comprises teaching, 
con- 


He ts fully qualified by 
and natural ability to serve as a leader 
among the South’s fine poultrymen 
F. J. Rothpletz, previously editor of this department, 
with The Progressive 
man’s 
Wie have received hundreds of 


corn.” 


This is the plan of a friend who has the repu- 
tation of never being out of corn, and it is a good 
plan to follow. He has grown thousands of bush- 
els of corn and many hundreds of tons of silage 
after oats, wheat, and rye. Usually the oats were 
cut for hay, the wheat for grain, and the rye 
either plowed down or saved for seed. The corn 
is planted in a modified water furrow made by a 
six-inch point attached to the planter or to a 
| fertilizer distributor run ahead of the planter. 
j The rows are usually fifty-four or sixty inches 





wide. The first several cultivations are with 
weeder or harrow or both. The water furrow in- 
sures a quick stand of corn and facilitates the use 
of weeder or harrow. Subsequent cultivation is 
with a one-row cultivator which fills the water 
furrow and covers weeds that may have escaped 
the weeder or harrow. Cowpeas or soy beans are 
sowed broadcast at the last cultivation. 


V.—Let’s Doctor the Poor Spots 


ET’S look out for the poor places on the farm. 

They can be easily seen in small grain and crim- 

son clover fields. As soon as the crop is off, let’s 
disk, lime, and fertilize them and sow to soy beans or 
cowpeas, after breaking, disking, and harrowing. Un- 
til we favor these poor spots by treating them better, 
they will always remain poor spots and will help to 
make us poor. They never return a profit until resctted 
from their condition of abuse and depletion. Lime, leg- 
umes, and manure is the prescription after the operation 
of drainage. 


— 
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A Good Fair Will Help Sis Codicsiain 


at three 
fair in 


HE writer acted in the capacity of judge 

community, two county, and one state 

1922. At each of these fairs people were heard 
criticising many exhibits and that they had 
better stuff at home. Of course some of these good 
people were merely exercising their privilege of brag- 
ging. But some of them really did have something 
better at home than the entries they saw at the fairs. 
At one of these community fairs two people after look- 
ing over the exhibits did go home and bring entries that 
were better than anything previously entered. 
should 
We 


y are just as good and as 


Saying 


each and 


should look 


Fairs are for everybody and we 
everyone contribute to their 


upon them as our fairs. The 


success, 


big as we make them. When we go to our fairs and 
say, “I can beat that,” we indict ourselves for neglect 
ot a duty. Don’t let’s stand off and scoff. Fairs are a 


contribute to 
our 


good thing. Let’s help them al If we 
our church, patronize our or deposit 
bank, we take more interest and pride in these institu- 
tions, and we become better citizens by doing so. It is 
the same with fairs when we exhibit at them and thus 
contribute to their success. 


ong 


in 


school, 


> for a community fair 
your neighbors, your school 
committee, your county agent, and your local merchants 
and bankers, and arrange for one? Then call on every- 
bedy in the neighborhood to send at least one exhibit. 


Should Wear Twenty Years; Rots in 
Three Years 


ORE farm equipment rusts 


If no plans have yet been made 
in your section, why not see 


out and rots out 


than wears out. Rusting and rotting can be 
prevented. Just keep dry and out of the sun, 
paint or grease after cleaning, and we can get 100 


per cent more out of our investment in implements 
and machinery. 
Is the South behind other sections in this respect ? 


It is interesting to note what others see and think 
when they come to live among us. Mr. A. T. Hol- 
man, Jr., of Ravenel, S. C., writes us as follows: 


“Since coming South from my native state of 


Pennsylvania nine months ago, I have noticed 
much broken, abandoned, rusted, and abused 
machinery surrounding the farms and farm- 


steads. This excited my curiosity so much dur- 
ing the time I was considering a number of 
farms here, I made a point of seeing the inven- 
tories and checking up on my visits. I was 
shocked to find that on an average machinery 
was replaced every three years and on some 
farms oftener. On my father’s farm in Penn- 
sylvania machinery averaged 20 productive years. 

That is a great difference and necessarily has a 

very marked effect on the cost of operation and 

production.” 

It has long been a difficult matter to understand 
why the South lags behind all other sections of the 
country in the use of improved machinery and im- 
plements. Expensive replacement due to allowing 
equipment to rot and rust is undoubtedly one of the 
important causes. 

We know personally of a grain binde 
used one time to harvest forty 


r,after being 


acres of wheat, was 






left for eleven months under a walnut tree. When 
an effort was made to get it in shape for the next 
crop, it was “worn out” that it was sold to a junk 
dealer. 

If the carpenter should have to buy a new saw 
doctor a new automobile and 
machinery every two or three 
farmer think of them? 


kept in 


SO 


every two weeks, the 
the cotton mills new 
months, what would the 

The best jobs are done with 
good order. 


good tools 


Getting the Most From the Home Garden 


HE most profitable home garden is the one 

produces vegetables the year around, or at 

for six or eight months. This cannot be done if 
it is planted all at once. Usually there is a super- 
abundance of vegetables on the average Southern farm 
during spring and early summer. Too many people 
when planting beans, cabbage, lettuce, etc., plant the 
whole garden and figure the job is done for the year. 
A bigger mistake could not be made. It is right to 
start the planting early, but to make the garden a suc- 
cessful one, a succession of plantings must be made. 


which 


least 


A good rule to follow is to make from three to five 
plantings of the most common vegetables during. the 
spring and summer. Of course, with the slow grow- 
ing vegetables like beets, two or three plantings will be 
sufficient. In the case of snap beans six or eight plant- 
ings will not be too many. A good rule to follow with 
quick growing vegetables like beans is to make another 
planting just about the time the last planting is coming 
up. If this is kept up throughout spring and summe 
the result will be far more satisfactory than by planting 
the whole garden at once. In the case of corn, make 
three or four plantings from two to four weeks apart. 





The Progressive Farmer urges that every one of its 
readers give careful thought to this matter. By a lit- 
tle thought and action one can easily increase the length 
of time fresh vegetables are available from a few 
weeks to several months. It will pay in dollars and 
cents, 


The Farm Labor Problem 


N CERTAIN sections of the 
but in general all over the country, there is com- 
plaint of a shortage of farm labor. In individual 
cases or on certain farms the condition is more or less 
serious. On the large cotton farms there are many 
vacant cabins and there is a general impression that 
there is now such a shortage of labor that a large cot- 


South, particularly, 


ton crop can never again be produced in the South. 
One hundred years ago probably 80 per cent or even 
more of the population of the United States were en- 


gaged in agricultural production, Today not much over 
third of our people are actually eng 
tural production. Yet, 100 years ago we 
duced enough for our own needs while 
our exports, 55 per cent were agricultural. 


aged in agricul- 
scarcely | 
in 1921 of all 


one 


During all these years there has been constant com- 
plaint of the farm boys leaving the farms and of a 
scarcity of farm labor. During the past thirty years 
in the South there has never been a time when many 
farmers did not complain of a shortage of farm labor, 
nor have we ever in any part of this country 
where the same complaint was not made. And yet, with 
the exception of during the late World War, there has 
always been too much agricultural production for farm 
products to bring a fair price compared with the things 
which the farmer has to buy. At no time during the 
last quarter century has farm labor received sufficient 
compensation to hold it on the farm, and that is why 
city population has increased much faster than farm 
population. 


It is largely 


been 


an economic problem. As long as our 
laborers and our farm boys can get from cities what 
to them has a stronger appeal than what they can get 
on the farm, they will leave the farm and go into the 
cities. They will not need to get as much money on 
the farm, for farm life has other compensations. But 
they must get on the farm such money and other condi- 
tions as to them make as strong an appeal as does 
city life and work in the factories, or they will continue 
to leave the farms. 

Of course, there will always be a forward and 
backward flow to and from the cities. When there are 
so many on the farms that too large quantities of farm 
products are produced and prices become too low, then 
the flow toward the cities will be greater, but the gen- 
eral tendency has and probably will continue to be to- 
ward the cities. That is, we shall probably never have 
relatively more farm labor than we now have. The 
chances are that we shall have less, and there can be 
no over-night or offhand solution of the problem. 
Neither placing city people on the farms, nor the bring- 
ing in of immigrants will solve the problem for the 
country as a whole. Individual farmers may tempor- 
arily solve their individual farm labor problem in that 
way, but no matter how many are placed on the farms 
they will not stay there, but will gradually make their 
way to the cities for the same reasons which have 
taken them in that direction during past years. Unless 
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the farmer can get more, and unless the farm laborer 
can earn more, both the farmer boys and the farm 
laborers are going to leave the farms, because the cities 
offer them what to them are more attractive conditions 
than are offered on the farms. 

At present the pendulum has swung far toward the 
cities and laborers, especially the Negro laborers of the 
South, are leaving the farms in distressingly large nym. 
bers. The causes are in the main two. They learned 
during the war that better wages could be obtained jn 
the North. It matters not that in many ways they 
would be better off in the South, the higher wages at- 
tract and they are going. The second reason js that 
farm prices are out of line with manufactured goods 
and the farmer cannot pay enough for farm labor to 
compete with manufacturers. These conditions will in 
time change to a certain extent and the flow from the 
farms will be less, and there may be for a time evena 
light backward movement toward the farms, but we see 
no reason for supposing that the general tendency of 
those on the farms to go to the cities will not continue 
in the future as it has for the last hundred years. 

How is the problem to be met? Many contend that 
there are too many on the farms now, for they are pro- 
ducing more than the world will take at a price which 
will keep farm labor on the farms. By cultivating 
more acres by the use of farm machinery, and by 
keeping more livestock that can themselves gather the 
growth from the soil, the diminishing proportion of 
those on the farms have been able to produce enough, 
and judged from prices, more than enough to supply 
the needs of the world. 

The farm labor problem of the present and of the 
future will have to be met in the same way. Judged by 
what the South produces, compared with other sections 
of this country, there is no shortage of farm labor in 


the South. Indeed, judged from the production, we 
now have and always have had too many men on South- 
ern farms. One half the laborers now on our farms 


ought to and could, with a proper cropping system and 
with a larger use of farm power and implements, pro- 
duce more than all are now producing. 

This is not saying that for our present cropping sys- 
tem and our present farming methods there is not now 
a shortage of farm laborers in the South, but it does 
point the direction whence the solution must come. The 
Negroes will not stay in the South unless they can get 
more and the landowners cannot give them more unless 
they can make them earn more. The necessary course 
is, therefore, plain—we must develop a cropping sys- 
tem, so improve our soils, use more power and machin- 
as to enable each man to earn more. That is 
plainly the only solution and that will never be more 
than a partial solution, 


for in the future as in the past 
there will probably always be a shortage of 


ery so 


farm labor 
from the viewpoint of the farmer or landowner. 


Why Paint Is a Civic Necessity 


AINT pays because it prevents active deteriora- 


tion—the decay of woods, the corroding of 
metals, the disintegrating of concrete. 
Paint pays because it promotes health. It kills 
disease germs. 
Paint pays because it increases property values. 


Paint pays because it beautifies. A landscape is 
smiling when full of white houses and red barns; it 
is bleak when détted with weather-tarnished habi- 
tations of man and beast. 

Paint pays because it makes a home. It you have 
any doubt, go into a room with unpainted wood- 
work, scratched and unfinished floor; then go into a 
painted room. The paint is the inspiration 
flowers and general comforts. 


freshly 
for dainty curtains, 

aint pays because it makes the housewife com- 
fortable. It is a labor saver. Painted woodwork, 
enameled shelves and tables, oil-stained or painted 
floors, well finished furniture, give leisure instead of 
backaches, and require minutes instead of hours to 
keep clean. 

Paint pays because it cuts down repair bills, it 
saves waste of time while waiting for repairs, it re 
duces upkeep, it induces a cheerful spirit, it 1 
creases self respect, it goes a long way toward 
changing the dwellers themselves from inhabitants 
to citizens. 


DD and waste places about the home look mighty 

bad when overgrown with weeds. Rank weeds are 
unsanitary, too. Why not grow something useful or of 
namental in their place? Even okra, tomatoes, buttef 
beans, and sunflowers look better than weeds. 


SHARP disk harrow thoroughly pulverizes the soil 

after the small grains are harvested. This imple- 
ment prepares the ground effectively, quickly and eco- 
nomically and is the best implement to use to prepare 
the small grain land in a hurry at this busy season % 
the year. 
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Friendly Talk From Hilltop Farm 


A Variety of Timely Discussions 


HERE is really a great deal in the subject we 
discussed on this page last week—namely, Dr. 
Liberty H. Bailey's suggestion that here im 
America we haven't yet got our population divided out 
among the different occupations on the basis of their 
real desires and capabilities. Or to 
quote again Dr. Bailey's own words : 
“The sorting of our people 
has not yet reached its limit 
of approximate stability. Many 
persons who live on the land 
really are not farmers, but are 
the remainders of the rural 
phase of society.” 





There are thousands and thou- 
sands of people now on our farms 
who would be happier doing something else. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of people in 
other occupations who would be happier farming if only 
farming were a little more remunerative. Now as for 
the people who don’t like farming, and hence mistreat 
and impoverish the land, it seems to me we shall not be 
hurt if more of them do go into other occupations and 
leave the land to be tilled by folks who like the free- 
dom and independence of farm life, the healthfulness 
of the country, the contact with growing things, the 
care of the soil, and the inspiring sense of being a co- 
worker with the Almighty in “dressing and keeping” a 
part of His earth. 

I 


Out on Hilltop Farm now we have-as the regular 
head worker a man who has this genuine love for farm- 
ing. Ile wouldn't be happy doing anything else. He 
hates to see a gully-gash in a hillside as much as 
he would hate to see an ugly knife-gash on one of the 
mules. He hates to see an ugly clump of sprouts in a 
cultivated field as much as he would hate to see a big 
wart or tumor on one of the finest pigs. He hates to 
see a corner of land anywhere getting poorer and less 
fertile as much as he would hate to see a cow wasting 
away and getting “on the lift.” He hates to see a cot- 
ton patch ragged and frazzled and uneven at the ends 
with briars, sprouts, or washes instead of being well 
“squared up” just as much as he would hate to have his 
own overalls hanging in tatters around his shoetops. 


II 


Out on t):e ald home farm where I was reared, 
my brother-in-law, who is a man of exactly the same 
type. He was reared on a farm, became an engineer, 
and then found “the call of the land” irresistible. 


“What makes you farm anyhow? You know 
could make a blamed sight more on a railway train,” I 
heard an old man say to him some months ago. But my 
brother-in-law’s answer was characteristic. He finds 
tenfold more happiness in farming than he did in other 
work, and he rightly believes that “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” in all clean and honorable ways (and happiness 
is not likely to be found in any other way) is a more 
worthwhile object in life than just making money. 


lil 


This same Dr. L. H. Batley wrote a book once that he 
called “The Holy Earth,” and the title expresses the at- 
titude toward the soil that Dr. Bailey himself holds and 
that my brother-in-law and our head man on Hilltop 
hold. To the real farmer, the earth is indeed holy, and 
“to dress it and keep it” a divine commission. One is 
reminded of the poet Vachel Lindsay’s fine phrase when 
he speaks of a time coming when we shall have “the 
ceremony of dedicating the wheatfield and the new- 
built private house to God.” 


IV 


A “hog man” from the Extension Service came out to 
Hilltop the other day and persuaded us that we ought 
to get some of our pretty purebred shoats ready and ex- 
hibit them at the fair next fall. I am very glad he did, 
for already all of us are taking more interest in the 
care and feeding of the youngsters, and the possibility 
of bringing home a ribbon or two makes us more cou- 
cerned about the state and progress of the pastures, 
keeping the right mineral mixture always in the hoglot, 
Preventing lice, etc. 

V 


Now we may not come within agmile of getting a rib- 
bon, but that doesn’t matter at all. The important thing 
about preparing for a fair exhibit is not to beat some- 

ly else's record but to beat your own past record. 
Beinz five points ahead of my competitor-friend may 
& may not be something to be proud of. But if I try 
to do my best and get five points ahead of my own last 
year’ record, then I am getting somewhere. And this 
18 the spirit in which all of us ought to resolve now to 
Make fair exhibits next fall—of field crops, livestock, 
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lives 


you 


es Poultry, fruits, canned goods, etc. 





By CLARENCE POE 
VI 


Another payment on my cotion sold through the codp- 
erative marketing association came in very handily re- 
cently. As Dr. Butler has well said, these codperatives 
are going to become the “savings banks” for lots of 
us. If we got all our “money crop” money at once in 
the fall, we'd spend it, whereas by not getting so much 
in the fall, we spend less then and have more actual 
cash to spend the following spring and summer. 


“Farmers are not different from other folks in this 
respect,” as a friend said to me last year. ‘Suppose 
lawyers or doctors or preachers or teachers had all 
their money coming to them in the fall of the year. 
Nine-tenths of them would spend it all before spring 
and be hard up the rest of the year exactly like farm- 
ers.” I guess this is about right. As David Harum 
used to say, “There's just as much human nature in one 
man as another, if not more.” 


VII 


“The Apostle of the Cowpea” was one title given the 
late Prof. W. F. Massey, because of his everlasting ad- 
vocacy of that great legume. If I had to concentrate 
on some one phase of better farm methods and make 
myself remembered for my advocacy of it, I sometimes 
think I should as lief sect out to make myself “The 
Apostle of the Harrow and Weeder” as anything else. 
Failure to get the great good we might get from these 
two wonderful implements is certainly one of the 
South's greatest shortcomings. On Hilltop Farm my 
experience has been that our folks usually begin using 
the harrow with fear and trembling, expecting to “ruin 
the stand,” and wind up by discovering that the harrow 
gets the weeds and grass that are germinating right on 
top of the ground, while tearing out mighty little of the 
deeper-rooted corn and cotton, 

But aside from their onslaughts on “General Green,” 
an equally great advantage of the harrow and weeder 
lies in the speed with which they get over land. A rain 
comes and in one day the weeder or harrow gives light 
cultivation to an acreage it would take several days to 
caver with cultivators. And the beauty of it is that this 
light, surface cultivation is all you need at that time 
We can't too often repeat to ourselves these facts: (1) 
Land hardens from the top down. (2) Stop the harden 
ing at the top and you stop it all the way down. In 
other words, “Loosen the surface and 


Vill 


I hope our readers will excuse me for laying a good 
deal of emphasis oh our duty not only to “keep” or 
maintain but also to “dress” or beautify whatever bit 


y ru looser all.” 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


V THIS page last week we printed our first prize 
letter on “Thinas IT Love Most tn the Country.” 
Below we are.printing the second prize letter by 
“M. A. H.2” Crockett, Texas. And since all these 
prise letters are practically prose poems of country life, 
we are printing them on this page in liew of our reaular 
“Poem of Nature and Country Life.” Here are the 
“things I love most in the country” as reported by “AM. 
‘ ” $ 
4. Hi. 
The setting of the sun going down in a bed of splendor 
The round full moon coming up like a great silver ball 


The dawn’s faint, pink-tipped fingers thrown across the sky 
A bed of golden poppies, with the bees swaying each dainty 


cup 
A bluebird in flight. 


A yard full of scarlet-coated, top-knotted Kentucky cardi- 
nals, such as I've seen feeding under a pine tree 

A grove of tall, slim pines when winter has robbed the world 
of much of its green. 

A herd of cream-colored, sleek, contented Jersey cows, 


standing knee-deep in a clear stream, under trees fes- 
tooned with silver grey moss 


A cape jasmine, full-blossomed, waxy-leaved, and _ odor- 
freighted as no other flower on earth. 

A row of brilliant cannas in gradation of color 

The sun shining in dappled splotches through giant trees 
over the freshly cut lawn. 

A nest of wee chicks—great, golden, fluffy balls 

The kittens at play in the yard 

The dewdrops on grass blades in early morn 

Water in still, tree-bordered lakes, in rushime rivers, and 
turbulent seashore. 

A rose that climbs the wall, laden with rare beauty and 
perfume 


The bloom of cotton when faintly pink, and the dark green 
of the corn 

A humming-bird sipping sweetness from a flower 

A square of golden honey, and a pail of foamy milk 

The plaintive dusk cal of the whippoorwill, the 
bird’s rich melody, the hum of bees 

The stars at night like wee lights strung on silver wires and 
hung round a vast blue bowl. 

A basket filled with ripe, luscious peaches, plums of different 
colors, and ripe, fragrant apples 

Round, smooth tomatoes. with their rich color; waxy, slender 
beans; a crisp, tender head oi lettuce with the dew- 
drops on it; a bowl piled high with ripe strawberries 
and a dish of whipped cream beside it. 

Row after row of jars filled with the products of the garden 
and frelds 

A field of waving wheat, when the heads are ripe 

The young of every kind—wee animals beside their mothers 
with the great out-of-doors to play and to grow in. 

Crockett, Texas. M. A. H. 


m x king- 


of earth is committed to our keeping. Travelers by the 
tens of thousands go to California to see the beautiful 
country there and pay almost fabulous prices for land 
because of the beauty of the farms and yards and 
homes, but there is no reason why any Southern state 
cannot be just as beautiful as California. The yard 
around my own home now is almost glorified by masses 
of blossoming hollyhocks and larkspur, and a bed of 
peontes; and it is very easy for anybody to have these 
three beautiful flowers. Hollyhocks of course are easy 
to grow where the chickens do not interfere too much; 
and if we plant peonies, they go on blooming almost 
indefinitely. The larkspur reseeds itself with a little 
care. After the seed are well dried in summer, I shat- 
ter and scatter them rather evenly over the whole bed 
where I wish larkspurs, leave the seed on the surface 
of the soil, and then next spring the pretty, quick- 
growing, feathery foliage beautifies the flower garden 
before any other plants, except peonies and hollyhacks, 
have made much progress. 

I have also transplanted several mimosas this spring 
and started quite a lot of crape myrtle cuttings—just 
by cutting 15 to 18 inch pieces of limb with a long 
slanting knife-stroke and then setting these out in moist 
soil. Of course this must be done before the sap rises 
This is the quickest way I know for us to make the 
South “The Land of the Crape Myrtle” as it ought 
to be. 





A Book to Get This Week 


O WIN “the Pulitzer prize” as the best novel of 

the year is the highest reeognition that can be 

given any American piece of fiction. This $1,000 
Pulitzer prize is awarded annually by a committee of 
distinguished authorities acting as an advisory board 
to the school of journalism of Columbia University. 
This committee has just announced that after consider- 
ation of all the foremost productions of 1922, the award 
“for the American novel published during the year 
which best represents the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood” goes to“One of Ours,” by Villa 
Cather 


This Week’s Bible Questions 





HAT fortress was so strong that its holders 
boasted that the lame and the blind could de 
fend it? 

2. What city-wall was so weak that its enemies 


boasted that it would not bear the weight of a fox? 


3. What queen was deposed because of her idolatry ? 


4. Who left their own offspring and gave up their 
lives to restore the glory of a nation? 
5. What message of sorrow and doom caused the 


death of a blind man and a sick woman? 


6. At 
taken ? 


what well was a covenant made and an oath 

7. What two cities were used to mark the extreme 
north and south of the land of Israel? 

8 What would never step on a certain threshold and 
why? 

9. What two leaders offered up oxen from the yoke 
as sacrifices ? 

10. In what prophecy is the birthplace of the Mes- 
siah named ? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 2 Sam. 5:6-8 5. | Sam. 4:17-20 9% 1 Kings 7%; 
2. Neh. 4:3. 6. Gen. 21:31 2 Sam. 24:22 
3. 2 Chron. 15:16 7, 1 Sam. 3:20. 1%. Micah 5:2 
4.1 Sam. 6:7-14 & 1 Sam. 5:4, § 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Co., Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


T IS a great pity that when all of us are reading 

so much of the time, when, as someone has put 

it, “Life is a blur of printed paper,” there are 
not more who make it a religious duty to acquaint 
themselves with the great dynamic literature of the 
spiritual life. 

Some people read because they are expected to, 
because a stigma attaches to the man who has not 
read the famous or the latest books. There are few 
clubs by the duress of which we are more driven 
than that appalling question, “Have you read——?” 
Lut while such motives as these lie behind the read- 
ing of multitudes of people, there are some folks 
still left who look to books as one of the great 
sources of enrichment to their spiritual lives. Books 
are the open avenues down which, like kings coming 
to be crowned, great ideas and inspiration nmrove to 
the abbey of man’s soul. Therg are some folks still 
left who would understand pertectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns of all the king- 
doms of the Empire were laid down at my feet in 
exchange for my books and my love of reading, I 
would spurn them all.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


(6) 
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eed Production the Livestock Problem 


HE livestock problem of the South is feed pro- 
duction. We have stated this so often that it has 
become tiresome to us and possibly also to some 


but it is still true and only good should 

ial truth. 

) be stated that the 
problem of soil improvement in the 
South is the growing of legumes. 
Or to reduce the statement of these 
two truths to the simplest form, 
the livestock problem and the soil 
improvement problem is the grow- 
ing of more legumes. 

We return to this matter again at 
this time, because the time is draw- 
ing near ‘) an end when feed pro- 

planting of legumes for 1923 will 
longer be practicable. We need more feed much more 
than we need more livestock. To improve the breeding 
of the stock we have is most desirable, but its improve- 
ment by better feeding is as easy and more economi- 
cal than to improve it by better breeding. Both are 
desirable, but little progress can be made in improving 
our present stock by breeding until we also feed more 
and better. Most assuredly, then, our- livestock prob- 
lem is feed production. Not only more suitable feeds 
but more feed in quantity. 


of our readers, 
come from the repetition of an eter: 
It might als 
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duction and the 


tobacco and possibly peanuts 
than the feed crops of 


It is true that cotton, 
are better money field crops, 
corn and hay. Good reason for this fact or the true ex- 
planation is not difficult to find, but until Southern 
farms produce more of the feed crops consumed in the 
South—both farm and city consumption—feed crops 
will also, when efficiently produced, be good money or 
sales crops. But we are not making a plea for the pro- 
duction of more feed crops in the South as direct sales 
crops. We are making a plea for more feed crops, 
now near the end of the planting season, for the sake of 
the livestock, for the better feeding of farm folks and 
for the land’s sake. 


But especially we have in mind the better feeding of 
the livestock, for when that is accomplished, the farm 
family and the soil will be better fed and the financial 
condition of the farmer and the whole South will be 
improved. 


So long as cheap bulky products like hay and other 
feeds are shipped into the South, burdened with heavy 
freight and handling commissions or charges, the whole 
South must suffer a great economic loss. There is r> 
appeal from this conclusion as related to the whole 
South, however the individual farmer may judge the 
economic problem of feed production as applied to him- 
self. 


Every acre of corn ought to have soy beans, velvet 
beans, cowpeas or some other legume crop planted with 
the corn. As far as possible every acre from which 
oats, wheat or other early harvested crop is taken 
should be kept busy growing some legume or other 
feed crop the balance of the long growing season, but 
this is not enough. Nor is it enough that we plant 
more acres to feed crops as the first crop on the land 
for this season. This should most assuredly be done, 
but as stated, it is not enough. We must have more 
interest in the production of feed crops which will 
mean larger yields per acre and more economical pro- 
duction. The writer was recently in a section where 
the average yield of cotton was 127 pounds of lint per 
acre and seventeen bushels of corn. When he urged 
the growing of more feed crops, he was asked if he 
would advise planting corn on land which grew seven- 
teen bushels per acre in preference to cotton that yield- 
ed 127 pounds of lint per acre. Of course, he an- 
swered no, for 127 pounds of cotton at 20 to 25 cents a 
pound is better than seventeen bushels of corn at 75 
cents to $1 a bushel—as a money crop. 


But why consider only corn and cotton? An acre 
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terested enough in feed production to learn how to 
harvest the whole corn crop. 

-rops and more interest in feed 
crops will solve our largest livestock problem and at 
the same time go a long way toward solving our soil 
problem of larger yields and more economical produc- 
tion of all crops. 


More acres in feed 


What is the Future of Livestock Produc- 


tion in the South? 
T ion are at least two lines of livestock produc- 


tion that have not suffered the lack» of interest 

and decrease in numbers due to the general de- 
cline in prices during the pa$t two or three years. 
These are dairying and poultry. Beyond doubt there 
has been a marked increase in dairy and poultry pro- 
duction and interest all through the business depres- 
sion which has affected the whole country. Possibly 
there is also a greater interest in sheep, but beef cat- 
tle and hogs, particularly beef cattle, have suffered 
greatly from the decreased prices and consequent lack 
of interest in these classes of animals from the South- 
ern farmer. 


There were more horses and mules combined in this 
country January 1, 1920 than at the time the census was 
taken in 1910 or 1900. The numbers of mules have 
steadily increased even up to 1923, although the num- 
ber of horses decreased from 1920 to 1923, owing to the 
general depression. Tractors and trucks will also in- 
crease in numbers and as the years go by will establish 
themselves in the doing of certain lines of farm work, 
but the South, with its row or inter-tillage crops occu- 
pying nearly all the cultivated land, cannot afford to 
neglect the work stock of the future. As human labor 
on the farm becomes more scarce, more mules and ma- 
chines must be used, and therefore, the future supply 
and price of mules is one of real importance. Every- 
thing points to higher prices in the near future. 


The Southern farmer is facing a serious problem. Is 
he going back to cotton with heavy fertilization, to the 
neglect of feed production and increased livestock, be- 
cause of the higher prices for cotton; or is he going to 
develop a cropping system which will improve his soils, 
better distribute labor demands throughout the year 
and bring increased earnings per acre and per man 
through that process, without greatly decreasing total 
cotton production. Except where the boll weevils have 
been particularly destructive in recent years, it now 
seems to the observer of farm tendencies that the 
farmer of the South is headed as strongly as ever to- 
ward the one or single money crop system of farming. 
Some think the shortage of labor and the boll weevils 
will prevent an overproduction of cotton, but every 
assurance of past experience points to the fallacy of 
this conclusion. In practically every case, a price which 
is regarded as good leads to overproduction. This will 
probably be the case with cotton in the future, as it al- 
ways has been in the past, the first favorable season 
over a large part of the Cotton Belt. A favorable sea- 
son means favorable for cotton and unfavorable for the 
boll weevils, which is one and the same thing, that is, a 
dry June and July. There is no safety except in a 
cropping system which will increase soil fertility, give 
employment for a larger number of days for both 
work stock and mem and increase the acres which one 
man can handle, thereby increasing the earnings per 
acre and per man. 


More livestock and more soil-improving feed crops, 
with a better balanced cropping system is the only solu- 
tion which we can see of the labor problem and the low 
earnings per man, which has brought about our farm 
labor problem. At least, we must grow enough leg- 


-is too expensive and other substitutes 


umes to improve our soils and enough livestock to con- 
sume these legumes to feed our farm population. 


The dairy cow and poultry are our most economica] 
animal producers of human food on the farm. The 
dairy cow because of her long period of service, the 


economy with which she handles feeds, particularly 
roughage, and the essential nature of the food she pro- 
duces for man. And the hen, because she gathers so 
large a proportion of her feed from sources that 
not otherwise utilized. 


are 


The hog is an economical user of feeds, but when fed 
on high-priced human food grains he is still uneconomi- 
cal in furnishing food for man. Hog raising is only justi- 
fied in the South when the hog is made to gather the larg- 
est, portion of his feed from cheaply produced legumes 
and is fed the smallest portion of high-priced human 
food grain, like corn. Inthe long run the farmer who can 
manage to utilize the largest number of acres per man 
and have the largest number of work stock, cattle, 
hogs, sheep and poultry working efficiently for him will 
have the best farm and maintain the best financial con- 
dition. At least, that has been the case in the past, 
when applied to farmers generally in all lands. 


Better Heifers to Improve the Dairy 
Herd 


HERE is too little attention given to the raising 

of dairy calves for the most rapid improvement 
of our dairy herds. A good bull may be used and 

only those heifers from the best cows kept, but unless 
the calves are well raised, progress in building up the 


herd may be slow and disappointing. 


Of course, the calves must be raised on skimmed 
milk, after three or four weeks old, for whole milk 
alone are not sat- 
isfactory. But it requires more care to raise a calf well 
on skimmed milk than on whole milk. The troubles to 
be most carefully avoided are overfeeding, especially 
when the calves are young; the feeding of dirty milk 
or feeding from dirty or infected vessels or troughs; ir- 





regular feeding as to quantity, time and the tempera- 
ture of the milk. 

When whole milk is used, not enough is likely to be 
given to cause digestive troubles, scouring, etc., but 
when skimmed_milk is used too much is often given. 


For the first three weeks four or five quarts, or say 
eight pounds a day at two weeks of age and not over 
ten pounds when three weeks old. For small calves 
three-quarters of these amounts are sufficient. It is 
best to feed three times a day for the first month and 
then twice a day is sufficient. But the milk must be 
sweet, warm and clean and fed out of clean vessels. If 
scours occurs the milk must be cut out entirely for one 
feed and then only about half the quantity given until 
the scouring ceases. When the calf is three weeks toa 
month old some good clean hay and shelled corn should 
be kept before it. The hay and ‘corn must be kept 
clean, fresh and sweet. A little later oats, wheat bran, 
and corn may be mixed in equal parts, but it is hard to 
find anything better than whole corn for a calf getting 
skimmed milk. 


The young calf does not especially need green grass, 
but some good clean, sweet hay will be beneficial. The - 
neglect to feed the skimmed milk calves what grain 
they will eat is largely responsible for their failure to 
make satisfactory growth. But possibly the dairy heif- 
ers suffer most after they are weaned from milk. If 
spring calves, they suffer from lack of suitable feeds 
in sufficient quantity during the first winter, and if fall 
calves they are turned out in the spring on poor pas- 
tures without any grain and consequently do not develop 
as they should. Up to fifteen to eighteen months of age 
the dairy heifers should have a liberal allowance of 


grain. After twelve to fifteen months of age, if om 





of corn can be planted to other crops 
that will make more feed. This same 
land, if planted to soy beans, will make 
as many bushels of grain, worth more 
for feed, and the soy bean stover will be 
worth more than the corn stover, either 
to feed or to improve the soil. This same 
acre of land might produce a crop of 
oats and vetch for hay and then the same 
season produce as many bushels of soy 
beans as it does now of corn. And under 
such cropping, if the soy bean stover goes 
back to the land, as is now done with 
the corn stover, it will soon produce more 
than seventeen bushels of corn. 

If there was a proper interest in mak- 
ing feeds, corn stover would not be al- 
lowed to stand in the ‘field, to be burned 
in the spring, and twice as much per ton 
paid for cottonseed hulls, a poorer feed, 
as it would cost to harvest the corn 
stover, all because we have not been in- 


that will produce only seventeen bushels 


McCall! 
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ILL JOHNSON 

both morning, noon, and night; 
gets, fusses, fumes and frets, and fills his 
home with fright. 
gage to his meal and chews it with his 
beans, he eats it with his. soup and veal, 
and with his nectarines. 
ley for a calf, that bill is due this fall; I with 
owe ten dollars and a half to Johnathan 
That grocery bill at Gooseman’s 
store is growing like a weed, while there 


The Cheerful Plowman—, 22, ru: 


MORTGAGES AND MEALS 


’—And 


need!’ 
and 


head. 


Je’ve had 
Bill Joh 


so hard! 
seven years!” 


the chicken bones! 


talks about his debts 
he fid- cannot eat their pie! 
He brings his mort- 
the blues away! ‘Tis: 
“T owe McCaul- 
your Cream of 
your 


with your hash; 


are many items more that I suppose we 
then he takes a gulp of tea 
two big bites of bread, and as 
swallows seems to see a club above his 
His good wife sits across the board 
with face drawn out a yard, and wonders 
why the gracious Lord let’s money come 

W that mortgage 
son then bemoans, 
and here his wife sheds salty tears upon 
The good 
begins to wail and all the children cry; 
their faces now are long and pale,—they 
Now, I have made 
a rigid rule that’s working every day; it 
helps to keep our tempers cool and keep 
Do not mix your 
business up with things you have to eat: 
don’t mix your mortgage in your cup or 
Wheat; 
store bill with your pie or interest 
this sets your appetite 
awry and brings no extra cash! 


without much or any grain, but when on 
dry feed some grain should be given in 
addition to legume hay and a little silage. 
The growing heifers when on our aver- 
age pastures should receive some grain oF 
concentrates if the best development is to 
he be obtained. 

As soon as the calves get no milk they 
should have equal parts of wood ashes of 
acid phosphate and salt kept before them 
all the time. A lack of suitable feeds— 
those c@ntaining protein in large quanti- 
ties like legumes—is much more largely 
responsible for the lack of size in ouf 
dairy heifers than any lack of mineral 
matter, but when a little additional! cal- 
cium (lime) and phosphorus can be 80 
‘easily and cheaply supplied there is 10 
excuse for running any risk of the grow- 
ing stock not getting enough. Better de- 
velopment of the growing stock means 
better cows and better production. 


good pastures, they get along pretty well 


wife here 


don’t eat 
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APPY indeed is the lucky girl 

who receives a Weaver piano 

as a wedding gifts In the little new 

“House of Dreams” it holds the posi- 

tion of honor—as the bride’s most 
cherished possession. 


It makes possible those many 
happy hours of music; gay dances and 
parties; evenings spent singing all 
the favorite songs, both old and new. 

The Weaver piano is more than 
just a piece of furniture. It is an 
instrument of varying moods. Sweet 
and soft is its response to the touch of 
the true music lover; yet so gayly 
will it burst into a joyous, flying 
ripple of rag-time that you just 


i 


The Bride’s Most Cherished Gift! 


can’t keep your feet from dancing! 
The Weaver piano is especially 
beautiful in tone. Its action is easy 
and responsive. Its mechanism is as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to make 
a piano. And for beauty of line and 
finish the Weaver is unexcelled. It is 
an instrument you are proud to own— 
a p.ano that is a constant source of 
pleasure and satisfaction to you. 


Only a small outlay down is neces- 
sary and the Weaver is yours, to 
enjoy the whole time you’re paying 
for it. The terms are purposely made 
easy. These easy terms will buy a 
Weaver upright, grand or player 
piano. Fill in the coupon and send 
it to us to-day. 


WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
g y 





























The Progressive Farmey 


Cotton Farmers Find Poultry Pays 


Thirty Carroll County Farmers Make Money from Hens—By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 














PICKING UP EGGS IS NO JOB FOR A SMALI 


IFTY dollars a week clear profit 
F from one phase of a general farm 

business is not bad, especially from a 
line that has been developed within the 
past year. But this is exactly the amount 
of clear money that R. H, Eady, of Car- 
roll County, Georgia, has been making 
from his poultry during the winter and 
spring months, “Bob” Eady, as they call 
him at home, of the best farmers 
n Carroll County. He is by no means 
1 poultry specialist, but like a number of 
farmers of Carroll, he became in- 
terested in chickens last year, and has 
found them so profitable that he is plan- 


is one 


zood 


ning to double the size of his flock, 
In a recent issue of The Carroll Coun- 
y Times, Mr. Eady gave a brief state- 
@inent concerning his poultry business and 
it was from this statement over his own 
signature that I learned that his 800 hens 
him more than $200 a 
following paragraph gives 
flock and the 
him: 


netting 

The 
his own account of 
moncy that they have made 


were 
month, 
his 


regular 
day-old 


“In addition to growing my 
crop last year I bought 2,000 
chicks. I grew them out and have 
800 layine that are beauties, and 
they are delivering the goods daily. At 
present I am shipping 11 cases weekly; 
and at 30 cents a dozen, f. 0. b. our sta- 
which we have received for last 
are bringing in $99 a week. It 
day, or $42 a week to feed 
which leaves me $57 a week for 
my werk in caring for them. These eggs 
are sold through our egg circle which 
was organ:zed on August 15 last summer, 
and have brought all the way from 8 to 
20 cents a dozen over the regular market 
price here.” 


Thirty Men Succeed With Poultry 


Mk Eady is 30 men in 
( 


‘arroll County who have gone in for 
poultry rather extensively during the past 
Not all of them have been 
but single one of 
them, so far as I was able to learn, has 
made money. All of them are expecting 
to increase their flocks another year, and 


now 
hens 


tion, our 
shipments, 
costs SO per 


my hens, 


one of about 


year or two. 


so successful, every 


$500 MORE A YEAR 


How the average farmer can get it.—This 
is one of a series of articles showing how 
Southern farmers are actually getting 
that extra $500 a year. 








new poultry houses are being built all 
ever the county. 

H. H. Alexander has done almost as 
well as Mr. Eady. During the early 
spring months his 600 hens were making 
him a profit of $5 a day and he was buy- 
ing his feed. Another year he thinks 
that he can make considerable more clear 
money by producing at least a part of his 
feedstuffs. Last March, a year ago, he 
bought 1,000 chicks. From this number 
he raised more than 800. He kept strict 
account of the cost from the beginning 
and found that up to October 15 his 
chickens had cost $388.62, including cost 
of chicks and feed, and even something 
for.depreciation on equipment. He sold 
his cockerels for $187.79, which made 
his pullets cost him a trifle over $200 or 
something like 50 cents apiece. He was 
offered $1.50 each for them at that time. 
From this 1,000 chicks he got only about 


BOY ON 


T ONE time Carroll Couiity, 
producing counties in 
state. ‘We are too 
said farmers and merchants. 


far 


the cash that cotton once brought. 





THE KINNEY FARM. 


A Cotton Coit Turns to Poultry 


Georgia, 
what at that time 
north, 
But the 
a great many one-time cotton farmers are turning to chickens as a source of 
Farmers 
an effective aid in getting that $500 in spite of the boll weevil. 


THESE 2 





was one of the foremosi cotton 
was a great cotton producing 
weevil will never hurt us,” 
and he hurt. Now 


the boll 


boll weevil came 


elsewhere will find in poultry 








400 hens, and the other 200 he acquired 
by raising some chicks on shares for one 
of his neighbors. 

At the end of his first year Mr. Alex- 
ander was so well pleased with his pro- 
gress that he said, “I am well satisfied 
with my experience, progress, and results. 
I think anyone on the farm, if willing to 
work and give ttention to poultry, 
could not do better than to invest some 
money in purebred chickens.” 

Such ex 
length, but 
results that 
farmers in 
gone in for poultry. 


1 
close 


might be given at 
typical of the 
those 


have 


amples 
these two are 
been obtained by 


County 


Nave 


who 


arroll 


From Cotton to Hens 


} foal bigges st poultryman in the county 
is H. Kinney, and possibly 
from ie leadership that the 
Carroll County has developed so rapidly 
and so soundly. Several ago he 
felt that there was money in poultry and 
started into the Along about 
that time cotton began to go up and Mr. 
like a lot of others, gave up his 
line and went back to cotton 
The season when cotton drop- 
ped from 40 to 12% cents, Mr. Kinney, 
like most other farmers, lost money, and 
he lost no time in getting back into the 
poultry game. He is cured of cotton 
farming now, so to speak, and has given 
over his entire farm to poultry. For ex- 
ample, this year he has about 90 acres of 
grain with the idea of producing feed for 
his 2,400 laying hens. 

At present his hens are laying in the 
neighborhood of 1,600 eggs a day. Last 
week I went with Mr. and Mrs. Kinney 
when they gathered the eggs, and they 
took an auto truck to carry them to the 
house, which was only across the road 
from the laying houses. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Kinney are the 
biggest “poultrymen” in the county they 
are very much interested in seeing the in- 
dustry develop throughout the county. 
They are always ready to give their help 
in assisting their neighbors. They were 
instrumental in organizing the first egg 
circle in the county, which is known as 
the “Kinney Quality Egg Circle.” And 
that this circle is a going concern is evi- 
denced by the business of last week. Mr. 
Kinney showed me a letter, which was 
very brief, but the kind that all of us like 
to receive. It reads as follows: “Enclosed 
find check for $480 in payment for eggs 
shipped last week.” 


it is 
industry im 


years 
business. 


Kinney, 
special 
farming. 


While the poultry business, as a reg- 
ular part of the farming program of 
Carroll County, is but a little more than 
one year old, it has already grown to be a 
big thing. It is estimated that this spring 
more than 200,000 baby chicks will be 
shipped into the county. As yet they 


have not attempted to hatch any chicks 
for themselves, but plans are now being 
made to put in a hatchery or two next 
year. The chickens purchased this year 
cost more than $30,000 and it is thought 
that a part of this money can be saved, 
and the quality of the chickens improved 
if some breeding and hatching is done at 
home. 

One of the safe 
the poultry development in 
that apparently 
the business makes a study of it. 
there are three circles in the 
now, and they 
twice a m 


sane things about 


Carroll is 


and 


who goes into 
In iact 
< -ounty 


everybody 


egze 
have regular 
1 


mth and these are study soatiie 


as well as business 
meeting some 
interest is discussed. 
read the farm papers 
nals. 


meetings At each 
perticular topic of timely 
All of the 


and poultry jour- 


members 


Studying the Business 

the fact 
everybody things in 
As for example 


HIS probably accounts for 

that almost 
about: the same way. 
most of the brooder houses are built in 
units to care for 1,000 chicks. They all 
use Simplex brooder stoves. The houses 
are 16 feet deep and 32 feet long. This 
space is equally divided. In one-half is 
the stove, and in the other the feed hop- 
pers. They have had little or no trouble 
in raising their chicks, 


does 


Since the farmers of Carroll County, as 
individuals and codperatively, have made 
a success of the poultry business, it is 
worth while to consider a few of the 
things that have contributed to their suc- 
cess, and to me it seems the following are 
the most important, 


Factors of Success 


prest, they all raise White Leghorns. 

It is important to have but one breed. 
Then the eggs all are uniform in color, 
shape and size. This makes it possible to 
ship codperatively. In some counties ev- 
ery person going into the business selects 
a different breed. This is a mistake. One 
man can never ship alone to the best ad- 
vantage, and all shapes and colors of 
eggs will not attract the buyers who are 
looking for a quality product. 

Second, for the egg market they pro- 
duce nothing but infertile eggs. Infertile 
eggs keep better than fertile ones, they 
sell better and command a premium on 
the market. 

Third, they study the business. No 
new farming enterprise can be successful 
that is not carefully studied. Just now 
we are interested in the cow, the hog, and 
the hen. This is a program that is eco- 
nomically sound—there is no doubt of it, 
but its success will depend on how care- 
fully it is studied. The livestock busi- 
ness is complicated, and those who are 
willing to “go to school again,” so to 


400 HENS LAID 1,600 EGGS THE DAY THIS WAS TAKEN 


speak, will find it the most prolitable. 
These men who have been clearing $5 ; 
day, $50 a week, and getting 1,600 eggs a 
day, have been meeting regularly and dis- 
cussing and studying their business, and ] 
don’t doubt but that those occasions have 
been as pleasant as they have been profit- 
able. 

As a state, Georgia has been consum- 
ing $40,000,000 worth of poultry products 
a year, and producing’ only one-half of 
that quantity. In other words, each year 
Georgia has been sending more money 
out of the state to buy chickens and eggs 
than the peach crop was bringing in. 
This is a condition that will 
thing of the past, for all over the state a 
great interest has developed in poultry 
production, and it won't take many coun- 
ties like Carroll to turn the trick. 


“Easily the Leading Farm 
Paper of the South” 
Uni- 


RISTOW ADAMS of Cornell 

versity, probably the foremost Amer- 
ican student of agricultural journalism, 
published in a recent issue of the Cornell 
careful review of the 
farm papers. Mr. 
written ¢ ibout Janu- 
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soon be a 





Countryman a 
foremost American 
Adams’ article 
ace. 3 
pers he 


“Yet in 


Was 
ncerning 
said :— 
and service, in 
spirit, and in personality, Clarence Poe's 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, and 
Birmingham, and Memphis, and 
where, stands about at the the list 
of the farm papers of the country. It 
probably has more of the confidence of 
its readers than any other; terests 
are broad, vet it has strong local flavor 
It has a fearless and a spiritual quality; it 
has at the same time an air of intimacy 
and homelikeness; it ministers to mest 
of the needs of its readers, and is not 
only guide, philosopher, and friend, but 
is teacher and pastor, too. A large part 
of its influence is built around the per- 
sonality of its editors and contributors, 
past and present,—Poe, Massey, Tat 
Butler, Mrs. Hutt, to mention only 4 
few. As compared to the best in the 
field, however, it is execrably printed, 
and puts its worst foot forward with 
grey ink, coarse paper, and_ slovenly 
press work. One who is a stickler for 
appearances must have to like it a lot 1 
order to read it at all.” 

As will be seen, Mr. Adams had just 
one serious criticism to make of our pa- 
per—the unsatisfactory printing and ap- 
pearance of The Progressive Farmer up 
to January of this year when Mr. Adams 
wrote his article. Since that time The 
Progressive Farmer has begun us ing a 
much better grade of paper, has m 
proved its whole typographical appe@t 
ance, has employed a typographical e*- 
pert to give general supervision to our 
work, and we believe The Progressive 
Farmer’s looks are now not far behiné 
its quality. 


ter 


subject-mat 


} 
else- 


top of 





“RIGHTLY organized country life,’ 
says the dean of a large Middle 
western agricultural college, “offers 
more in the way of intellectual enjoy 
ment and satisfying social life than * 
possible in any other surroundings.” 
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“Old Times in The South” 


More Reminiscences of Our Readers 


].—Going West” With the 
Pioneers in 1848 


T WAS early in the fall of 1848 that 

my father and mother and I, a man 
named Joe Graham, and three Negro 
slaves, reached the Texas border, cross- 
ing out of Arkansas. We had been 26 
days coming from Anniston, Ala. We 
had two wagons, in which we carried all 
the provisions we would have in our 
Texas home, which we were soon to find, 
We also drove nine horses, besides the 
ones we worked. 

I 


About an hour before sundown on Au- 
gust 28, we came to a small creek near 
the present town of Gilmer in Upshur 
County. Here we decided to camp for 
the night. The Negroes soon had ropes 
stretched from tree to tree, making a 
pen for the horses, while Graham brought 
up wood for the night. Father and I 
went down to the creek with some small 
hooks and caught enough fish for supper, 
while Graham decided to go and try to 
kill a turkey for the next day. He had 
not gone far when he got a shot at a 
young buck. Swinging it on his back, he 
started back to camp. He had to cross 
the creek coming back, and here he saw 
moccasin tracks in the mud. When he 
reached the camp he told us he feared 
we might be bothered by Indians during 
the night. 

We prepared the venison for cooking, 
had a part of it for supper, and after 
supper hurriedly put things away, got our 
guns out, and filled them with a round of 
ammunition. We all gathered under one 
wagon, having the harness and other 
things piled upon the sides and ends. We 
stayed here for about an hour and a half, 
and were about to decide that the Indians 


would not come our way, when our 
horses snorted and the air was split by 
the piercing yell of the Comanche on the 
warpath, 

They made a dash for the wagon, com- 
ing from behind trees and shooting their 
arrows as they ran, but one volley from 
our guns checked them, and upon the 
second volley, they fled back into the 
woods, leaving two killed. We did not 
know how many there were, but we 
guessed there were about 12 of them in 
all. One of the Indians who was killed 
had a wampum headgear which I still 
have and think lots of, for this was a 
souvenir of our first Indian fight in 
Texas, 


Next morning we were up and moving 
early, but had no more trouble with the 
Indians. Three days later, however, near 
the present site of Athens, Texas, a band 
of horse-thieves drove off all our spare 
horses. This left us with only four 
horses with which to finish our journey. 


II 


On September 4, we reached Waco 
Springs on the west bank of the Brazos. 
This was the home of the Waco tribe of 
Indians. There was no sign of a village 
then, as it was one year before Major 
George B. Erath was authorized to lay 
off Waco village. We spent the night at 
these old historic Indian springs and next 
day started out again. Finally, on Sep- 
tember 6, we stopped on a creek about 
one mile east of the Leon River and 35 
miles southwest of Waco Springs, where 
Waco City now stands. 


We all set busily to work building-a 
house. As Graham was a good rock 
mason, my father decided to build a rock 
house. It was a four-room house with a 
low roof covered with hand-hewn boards 


for shingles. There was one large fire- 
place with a large cellar underneath it, 
and six windows in it. The house still 
stands, though it is not used any more. 
We built a log house for the Negroes. 
Having set up as good quarters as pos- 
sible, my father and two of the Negroes 
set out in a wagon for Nacogdoches to 
establish a claim on our land and bring 
out some tools with which to farm. The 
other Negro and Graham and I stayed at 


home, clearing away small patches 
around the house, splitting rails, and 
making wooden stools and furniture. 


Father returned only two days before 
Christmas, but it was few presents he 
brought. Among the tools he had two 
eye hoes, two double shovels, one walking 
seeder, two axes, and one Georgia sweep- 
stock. He also brought two barrels of 
flour, one of salt, and two sacks of wheat 
and two sacks of corn for seed. He also 
brought a small sack of cotton seed, some 
vegetable and truck seed and some wool, 
which my mother worked into thread and 
made into socks, shirts and underclothes. 


III 


We started in to put the land in shape 
for the crop to be planted the next spring, 
and by planting time we had about 50 
acres in shape. That first winter we were 
deprived of many of the things we think 
of now as necessities. We had no sugar, 
no coffee, no kind of beans. We used 
parched okra seed for coffee and for 
sugar we got honey from bee trees. We 
had plenty of wild game we killed in the 
woods. 

The second winter was considerably 
more agreeable than the first, for we had 
better clothing, more food and some close 
neighbors. Two of my father’s slaves 
ran off and left us short on help, but we 
had got all the land in good shape. The 


crops were very abundant that year, and 
we had to buy another slave to help har- 
vest them. 
THOMAS O. MOORE. 
Rt. 2, Moody, Texas, 


II.—Civil War Days in 
Virginia 

WAS born in 1860 but I remember the 

war vividly because my dear mother 
was called away to a better world and 
left four little girls and one boy. My 
father was_ in the army all the time except 
when home on account of sickness, and 
we children had a hard time of it. I 
often wonder how we lived. 


I 


There was an old colored woman who 
belonged to a Mr. Robins who had loved 
my mother. Her master was very cruel 
to her, but many was the time she would 
come to see us long after we were in bed 
and bring us something to eat and we 
would get up to eat it. Then she would 
go back through the darkness to her 
cabin. One night she came with a large 
basket of cake and said, “Chillun, I’se 
gwine away to leabe you all and I may 
nebber see you no mo’ till we meet in 
heben. Don’ yer tell nobody you seed 
me, ‘cause ef dey ketch me, dey will whip 
me to death.” 

Next day the men came to our house 
and searched for her and when they 
couldn’t find her, they thought they would 
scare us into telling where she was. They 
tied a rope around my brother’s neck and 
said they would hang him if he did not 
tell whether or not she been to see us. He 
said, “Well, you can hang me if you want 
to.” His four little sisters were clinging 

(Continued on page 15, column 1) 





Stop— 


paying too much for 
your work garments! 


We make and sell the famous Blue Buckle 


work garments 


at prices defying honest 


competition. Here is why: 

Experience gained by making over nine 
million work garments. The most modern, 
perfected cutting and stitching machinery. 
Manufacturing on a huge scale. Concentra- 


tion in one big 
Manufactured 
under the 
cleanest and 
most sanitary 
conditions. 


sively on work garments. 
labor. Selling direct to the retailer: 

And quality! 
you Blue Buckles and see for yourself no 
better garments are made. 


factory, specializing exclu- 
Skilled, intelligent 


Just have your dealer show 


| 











Positively 
no convict, 
institutional, 
or similar 











labor employed. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 


fela. 
all ever 


seams; 


fortable. 


back style. 





Blue Buckle “Big- 
” Probably 
the strongest over- 
made. 
Triple - stitched 
tailored 
buttonholes;deep, 
lined pockets; 
roomy and com- 
Elastic 
suspender or high 





Wort: 
Shirt. Finest quality heavy indigo 
chambray: extra full body; rip 
proof sleeves; pearl buttons; full 
cut wide collar; two big pockets. 


Blue Buckle Coat Style 


Blue Buckle Work 
Pants. Made in 
pin checks, pin 
stripes, khakis, 
corduroys, mole- 
skins. Five pock- 
ets; strongest 
taped seams; built 
throughout for 
service, yet good- 
looking enough to 
wear anywhere. 








Blue Buckle ‘“‘Bigfela’’ Work 
Coat. Roomy raglan shoulders; 
tailored collar; detachable brass 
buttons; triple-stitched seams; 


large, strong pockets. A coat 
any farmer can be proud of for 
a long time! 
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he Progressive Far; 


Our Co-operative Association Leaders 


Tobacco, Cotton, and Peanut Farmers Name New Directors 


been bu y 
market- 


cotton, 


PRIL and have 


tor the 


May 


mont cooperative 


A 


and jt anut 


ne association for tobdacce 


n Virginia, North Carolina 


‘arolina 


:. 
ane ( 


e 85.008 North Carolina, South 


Carolina, and Virginia tobacco growers 


in the Tebacco Growers’ Cooperative 


dire ctors. 


Association have elected new 

So have the members’ of the Peanut 
Growers’ Codéperative Association of 
North Carolina and Virginia. So have 


South Carolina Cot- 
Association. 


the members of the 


ten Growers’ Cooperative 

And on May 22 in each of the 10 North 
Carolina cotton growing districts a dis- 
trict meeting was held to nominate two 
men, one of whom the growers will se- 
lect as directors of that district in the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coop- 
erative Association for the ensuing year. 


].—New Directors Named by 
Tobacco Growers 
ETURNS have 
from all over the tobacco growing 
North Carolina, South Caro- 


now been received 


sections of 


lint. and Virginia, indicating the re- 
election of all the directors chosen last 
year with five exception: Mr. E. G. 
Moss of Oxford and Mr. Southgate 


Jones of Durham, resigning on account 
of business duties, are succeeded by Mr. 
C. T. Hall of Person County and Mr 
J. R. McQueen of Moore County. Both 
men are leading farmers in their sections 
and profoundly interested in codperative 
marketing. In the seventh district Mr. 
Clyde P. Harris is the new nominee, a 
prominent farmer with successful busi- 
ness experience. R. H. Montgomery of 
Rockingham County, the new represent- 
ative from his district, is a capable busi- 


ness man with farming interests. From 
the twelfth district comes Mr. A. S. 
Speer of Yadkin County, one of the 


highest type of our sturdy and success- 
ful mountain farmers. 
Following is the complete list of the 


new directors by districts and the coun- 


should 
Farmer 


ties each director re 
h to urge every Progre 


reader who i Tobacco 


(srowers’ Cor perati 


e this list and in case he wishes any 
formation about } é ociation or 
hes to present any IwyeeE tions about 
it, write the director representing his 
county, whose name and address is given 
erewith: 
NORTH CAROLINA 
District No. 1 (Columbus, Robeson, Bladen, 
Brunswick)—J. A. Brown, Chadbourt 
(Wayne, Duplin, Sampson, Onslow, Pen 
are George A. Norwood. Goldsboro 
(Greene, Lenoir os Joyner, LaGrange 
4. (Pitt, Craven, Jones, Carteret, Pamlico)— 
n Coward, Ayder 
(Edgecombe Mar Beaufort, Bertie, 
Hertford)—]. Vine Cobt Pinetop 
6. (Nash, Wilson Ss. | Austin, Nashville 
7. (Franklin Vance Warren, Halifax)— 
Clyde P. Harris, Maple viile 
%. (Granville, Person)—C. T. Hall, Woods- 
9. (Wake, Johnston)—R. B. Whitley, Wen- 
dell. 
10. (Durham, Orange, Alamance, Chatham, 
Lee, Harnett, Moore, Montgomery, Hoke, 
Richmond)—J. R. McQueen, Lakeview 
11. (Rockingham, Caswell, Guilford, Ran- 
dolph)—R. H. Montgomery, Reidsville 
2. (Surry, Stokes, Yadkin, Forsyth, Davie, 
Iredell, Alexander, Wilkes. Davidson, Cald- 
well)—A. S.* Speer Boonville 
VIRGINIA 
13. (Patrick, Henry, Franklin, overrun from 
Pittsylvania)—W. R. West, Axton 
4. (Pittsylvania)—F. O. McCormick, Java. 
15. (Halifax)—T. ¢ Watkins, Jr., South 
Boston 
16. (Mecklenburg and overrun from Hali- 
fax)—N. H. Williams, Chase City 
17. (Brunswick, Greenesville, Lunenburg, 


Dinwiddie, Chesterfield) 


—Joseph M. 


Nottoway Amelia, 


Hurt, Blackstone 


18. (Prince Edward, Charlotte)—M. O. Wil- 
son, Keysville 
9. (Campbell, Appomattox, Bedford, Am- 


Naruna 
Cumberland, Pow- 
Han- 


1a 
ld 


herst)—C. W. Woingfe 
*». (Nelson, Rockingham 


hatan, Goochland. Fluvanna, Lowisa, 

over, Caroline)—W. S. Garrett, Bula 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

21. (Marlboro, Dillon, Marior Florence, 


Horry. George town)—T. Young. Florence. 
22. (Williamsburg, Berkley, Darlington, Lee, 
Sumter. Clarendor Dorchester. Orangeburg 


ete.)—Bright 


Bamberg Saluda, 


Darli: gtor 


Edge held, 
Williamson. 


Sultivators Save 


Enable Farmers to Do Work as It 


HERE are several reasons for using 
cultivators: (1) To keep down weeds 
and grass; (2) to permit air to freely 
enter the soil; (3) to reduce the evap- 
oration of coil moisture to the minimum. 
Under normal con- 
ditions the cultivator 
that least interferes 
with the roots of the 
growing crops best 





serves the purpose 
of cultivation. How- 
ever, occasionally 
we have long con- 
tinued wet weather 
MR. ALFORD and the crops be- 


come foul with weeds and grass, and it 


becomes absolutely necessary to use a 
turn plow. 

There are different kinds of culti- 
vators, and numerous attachments and 
types of shovels are used on them. The 


peg-tooth harrow, the weeder, the one- 
horse cultivator, and the different kinds 
of one and two-row cultivators are used 
in the cultivation of crops. 

The lever peg-tooth harrow is the im- 
plement to tise for the most economical 
cultivation of small plants. The cheap- 


est cultivation given such crops as corn, 
cotton, sorghum and peanuts while very 


small is that which is given with a lever 
The teeth may be set 
if necessary to pre- 


peg-tooth harrow. 
slanting backward 


vent too great damage to the stand, and 
the harrow may be run diagonally across 
the rows or at right angles to the rows, 
The very great value of this harrow as 


By G. H. 


a cultivator chiefly to the 
that with it a farmer can go over his en- 
tire crop every few days. 


Weeder Saves Time 
farmer can hardly af- 
ford do weeder. A 
weeder drawn by one mule should get 
over twice as many acres in a day as the 
width of the weeder in feet. Of course, 
the weeder is a light implement and can 
be used to good advantage only on loamy 


is due fact 


HE one-horse 


without 
withou a 


to 


soils full of humus and mellow. The 
weeder should have a place on every 
farm, but if a farmer cannot afford to 
own both a weeder and a section harrow, 
I advise him to purchase the section 
harrow. 

The turn plow. the bull tongue and the 
double shovel damage plant roots, are 





and make the cultivation of crops 
Such implements should 


slow 
very expensive. 
never be 


used in cultivating erops except 


when grass is so large and rains so fre- 
quent that burying the 
only means of killing it 


the 


vegetation 1s 


Side harrows, V-harrows. small spring- 
tooth harrows, and other one-horse cul- 
tivators are the implements for the one- 


horse farmer to use in cultivating his 
crops. The two-horse farmer should 
use one-row cultivators only when the 


crops become too large. On large farms 
where there are than two horses 
or tractors, the two-row. cultivator 


should be used wherever possible 


more 


following per- 
been nominated by the gov- 
their respective states: Oliver 
Sands for Virginia, Clarence Poe for 
North Carolina: E. C. Epps for 
South Carolina. 


I].—New South Carolina Cotton 
Directors 
M 


EMBERS of the South Carolina Cot- 
ompleted 


public directors the 
ons have 
ernors of 


and 


Growers’ Association have just 
the election of directors for 
the ensuing year except in the ninth dis- 
trict. where a run-off primary is to be 
settled this week between Messrs. L. D. 


ton 


Jennings and W. P. Davis Phe newly 
elected directors for the other districts 
are as follows: 
FE. Wallace Evans, Bennettsville. 
T. Wade Drake, Anderson 
1. S. Craig, Laurens 
4. J. P. MacNair, Aiken 
5 B. F. Williamson, Darlington. 
6. A. V. Bethea, Dillon 
7. R. C. Hamer, Eastover. 
& A. R. Johnson, St. George. 


(Election pending as we go to press). 


R. B. Caldwell, Chester 
Director-at-large, 
imbia 


Harry G Col- 


Kaminer, 


Of these directors, the only new mem- 
Mr. R. B. Caldwell. He is presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank of Chester, 
being a farmer and 
stockman and also a lawyer. His leader- 
ship in agriculture is indicated by the 
fact that he is president of the South 
Association. 


ber is 


besides prominent 


Carolina Guernsey 

The new South Carolina directors 
have also completed their organization 
for the coming year, re-electing Harry 
G. Kaminer president and general man- 
ager; H. C. Booker, secretary; W. R. 
Scarborough, treasurer; with Mr. R. B. 
Caldwell, first vice-president, and J. P. 
MacNair second vice-president. The as- 
sociation has advanced 17 cents a pound 
short staple cotton 23 cents a 
pound on long staple 

The South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association is in a thriving 
condition, from 700 to 1,000 new mem- 
bers being added monthly now. 


on and 


Ii].—Virginia and North Carolina 
Peanut Leaders 

IVE changes have been made in the 

list of directors of the Peanut Grow- 

ers’ Association by the elections just held 


in North Carolina and Virginia. Rich- 
mond Maury succeeds Dr. C. J. Brad- 
sher, John R. Lawrence succeeds A, VY. 
Cobb, S. P. Cross succeeds W. J. Roun- 





N.THIS list are names of all direc- 
tors for cotton, tobacco, and peanut 
Vorth 


marketing organizations in 


Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 

ginia, with the exception of the North | 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codper- | 
ative Association, whose elections are 


now pending. Look up and preserve 
the name and address of the director 
who represents your county and write 
him whenever you wish to present 
any subject affecting the welfare of 
the organization. 








tree, C. J. Shields succeeds J. H. Alex- 
ander, Jr.. and J. H. Leggett succeeds 
T. J. Swain. 
The complete list of new directors is 
follows: 


as 
VIRGINIA 


Dinwiddie and Prince George, J. 
Jr., Disputanta. 
J. O. Cutchin, Elwood 
Isle of Wight, Richmond Maury, Smithfield. 
Southampton, L. H. Brantley, Ivor 
Surry, Wm. Albert Gwaltney, Spring Grove. 
Sussex, A. W. Holt, Wakefield 
Greenesville, J. C. Lifsey, Emporia. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bertie, John R. Lawrence, Colerain. 
Chowan, M. S. Elliott, Mege. 

Gates, S. P. Cross, Gatesville. 
Edgecombe, B. B. Howell, Tarboro. 
Halifax, C. J. Shields, Scotland Neck. 
Nash, O. K. Taylor, Whitakers 
Hertford, H. J. Vann, Como. 

Martin, W. C. Manning, Williamston. 
Northampton, J. B. Stephenson, Severn. 
Perquimans, T. E. Langston, Hertford. 
Washington, J. Leggett, Plymouth. 


D. Webb, 


Nansemond, 


H. 
The director at large for Virginia is 

FE. Frank Story, Franklin; for North 

Carolina, B. B. Everett, Palmyra. 


Time and Labor 


Should Be Done at the Right Time 


ALFORD 


\n intelligent farmer cannot afford to 
walk down each middle two, three or 
four times every 10 days or two weeks. 
Che cultivator that cleans one row at a 
time is the implement to use in this day 
of labor-saving farm implements. 


Spring-tooth Cultivators 
HE spring-tooth attachment and a 
iull set of sweeps and shovels should 
be purchased with each one-row culti- 
vator. The spring-tooth attachment may 
be used while the crops are small, and 
shovels and sweeps the crops 
are larger and the work to be done much 


heavier. 


tne when 


The spring-tooth attachment 
of cultivator 
netrate too deep will do good surface 
work Sweep shovels are ideal for sur- 
face cultivation. They do not penetrate 
deep, but stir the ground very thorough- 
lv, remove all small weeds and grass, cut 
few plant roots, and form a soil 
mulch to prevent the evaporation of soil 


or 


does 


any 
not 


1 that 


shove 


very 


oisture. 
There are many forms of shovels for 
alking and riding cultivators. The 


one-horse cultivator is used on 
every farm: for cultivating the 
garden, small truck patches and the field 
crops after they are too large for the 
wheel cultivator. There should be at 
least five shovels on each walking one- 
herse cultivator, and the width of the 
cultivator be easily adjusted 


walking 





nearlv 


should 





through a wide range. The walking two- 
horse wheeled cultivator is still used on 
many farms, for the reason that the 
operator seldom does as good- work in 
small crops when riding as when walk- 
ing. 

The chief difference in the sulky oF 
wheel cultivators lies in the style and 
control of the gangs. The gangs are the 
beams, shanks, and shovels, and there is 
a wide variation in the form and type of 
gangs in use. 

Either the beam or shanks or both may 
be made of wood, channel steel, flat bar 
or pipe. The shanks are provided either 
with a break-pin device or knuckle joint 
to prevent breakage when a root or stone 
is struck. Flat springs may be used for 
the shanks, but the shovels often bend 
back much when cultivating very 
hard ground, and for this reason the 
spring-tooth gang is not suitable for all 
conditions, 


too 


Shovels vary in number from four 0 
eight for a pair of gangs, and while the 
larger number is to be preferred for de 
troying weeds and for making a soil 
mulch, they cause quite a bit of trouble 


in trashy ground. The six-shovel gang 
is the most popular one. 
Gang Controls 
HE gangs of riding cultivators afe 
controlled in four different ways; the 
pivot axle, the pivot gang. the pivot 


frame, and the direct foot control. Each 
kind of a cultivator has its advantage 


(Concluded on page 18, column 4) 
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How to Get a Good Stand 


HE kind of garden we will have from 

early summer on to next spring de- 
pends primarily upon getting a_ stand. 
Anybody can get a good stand early in 
the year when Jack 
Frost has crumbled 
the ground fine and 
before the sun and 
wind have pumped 
the water out of the 
soil. In the late win- 
ter and early spring 
we have a surplus of 
water and a defic- 
iency of temperature 
to contend with in making a good seedbed 
and getting a good stand. As the season 
advances we have an excess of tempera- 
ture and often a deficiency of moisture. 
Hence the same soil preparation we made 
in February and March will not always 
make a good seedbed between late May 
and fall. 

Our work with the soil, whether it be 
in garden, orchard, or field, is to change 
the ground from a condition not suited 
to crop growth to one that is suited. 
That’s the way we have been doing— 
waiting until the soil has gotten into bad 
shape. In the garden this may happen 
two or more times in one season. 





MR. NEWMAN 


The thing we want to do and must do 
is to keep the soil in good condition. This 
is athousand times more satisfactory than 
allowing it to zigzag in and out of condi- 
tion several times through the summer. 
It is cheaper and easier, too, and is the 
best assurance of a year-round garden. 
To keep a garden soil fit and ready to re- 
spond to every reasonable call made upon 
it is not so much of a mystery after all. 
As a matter of fact, it is so simple that 
we often overlook or neglect it. Jf we 
loosen the surface, we loosen it all. This 
is the simple recipe for keeping our gar- 
den soil in fit condition. Of course this 
does not apply to a poorly drained soil or 
to soils sick for the need of lime or “all 
eut of sorts” for the need of humus. 
Such soils are not garden soils until 
drained, limed, and fed on humus. 

Garden soils get out of condition in 
two ways as far as the formation of crust 
and clods is concerned. They either har- 
den by not having the surface stirred af- 
ter rains or harden after having been 
tramped on. Stir the average garden soil 
one or two inches deep after each rain 
and it will remain loose beneath this 
mulch of earth, and the mulch will hold 
the moisture in. When you have packed 
the ground with your feet while gather- 
ing vegetables, then you should keep a 
wheel hoe or rake handy and destroy 
those tracks, each one of which may 
make a clod if left alone. Keep this up 
while crops occupy the land and then 
re-prepare each plot or row as soon as its 
crop matures. Then you will keep your 
soil in condition to sprout seeds all 
through the summer and you get rid of 
the cause of poor stands. Remember 
this: Keep the ground in good condition, 


Good Seeds and Seedsmen 


HERE is no closed season for cuss- 

ing seedsmen, yet nine times out of 
ten, (or maybe 19 times out of 20), 
the secedsman is not to blame when the 
seeds don’t come up. There are a lot of 
good seedsmen. They are honest and are 
good business men. It is only by keeping 
their customers pleased that they can 
hold them. It is our own fault if we do 
hot patronize reliable seedsmen. If we 
have any doubt about the seed, we can 
make a germination test ‘before sowing 
them. I am making two such tests now 
and have made more than two dozen and 
a half since the first of April. All came 
through to my complete satisfaction—ev- 
ery single kind. These lots included sev- 
eral kinds of flower seeds and it does 
look as if more seed came up than were 
Sowed. This seedbed was covered com- 
Pletely with planks which remained on 
fer four days. Then they were lifted a 
few inches for a day and finally removed 
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“Gas Well'is placed 
at any | convenient 
point in the yard 
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wife has always longed for. 


“‘Gas Well” 





“hut Woman's work is never done’ 


Here’s one of the 398,000 wives 
for whom the discovery of Union 
Carbide has brought an end to 


Old tasks made easy 


Can you imagine a gas well right 
in your own yard? Then you have 
a vision of the Colt Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plant—known everywhere 


—for lighting your house and barn! 
no more lamps to clean and fill 

—for cooking your meals! 

—for ironing your clothes! 

—hot water for washing! 


The Colt “Gas Well’ makes these tasks lighter—brings the relief your 


Remember—your wife’s kitchen is her workshop 


How many summers has she 
burned of her health and courage in 
that stifling kitchen—overheated to 
exhaustion by the hot cook stove— 
facing the week’s wash or an all 


Let us help you change all this 


Union Carbide Gas from the Colt 
makes a cooler kitchen. 
Heats the water, or the iron, and 
cooks without heating up the room. 


We make it so easy—a whole year to pay 


Make this your first cool kitchen 
summer! Delight in the soft sun- 
like brilliance of Union Carbide 
Gaslight in every room. You’ll read 
more and learn more; so will all 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 

















the day’s work —and hours 
for rest and recreation, vitally Lighting the Living Room 
necessary to health and happiness. 








as the Colt “Gas Well.”’ From it 
comes Union Carbide Gas, made 
automatically as needed—a gas for 
convenience and comfort— 











day’s ironing! And the meals to be 
got, bar nothing! At bedtime men- 
tally and physically exhausted— 
head aching—nerves on edge—and 
tomcrrow all over again. 





Instantly turned on or off—work 
shortened—an extra hour or two for 
rest and enjoyment of this greatest 
of all home improvements. 








the children. Colt “Gas Wells” 
are helping farmers everywhere to 
make their farms pay. Surely 
you’re interested—get the facts. 
Send the coupon today—NOW. 

















Bright Lights, More Eggs 








Carbide Warehouses. 





#7 
DEPT. C-22 : 7 J.B. COLT 
30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK Pl COMPANY 
Remarkable egg pro- Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide roy 7 Dept. C-22 
duction next winter Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World , a 30 East 42d Street 
will follow installa- Ry: “at New York 
tion of Union Carbide oF” Please supply me without obliga- 
Gaslight in the hen- oe tion, full facts on the Colt Lighting 
houses. Install your “, ae and Cooking System. 
Colt “Gas Well” now. we So ass Sveananeweskueteaian 
o— SI eS ila eet 
Ui Carbid. a izes i ei ’ 
uments at tanin bolas teak ed ae a TOE asin snes cei nninewataseos existe nat 


There is one near you. y 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE weaves $19.60,”° ah 
ya W Mchillan, ; Crum 
FN ‘er, XN . You . too, ¢ 


save by buying £ direct ‘at 
+3 Factory Price: 
WE PAY PREIONT. 
Write today for Free 100- 
of Farm, Poult 
. Posts and Barbed 
BROS. Dept. 4 , MUNCIE, 








Catch Fish, for-beartia varimale, nn age 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire’ rap. le It catches them 
likes Sy-tep flies. Made in ond 


‘or Descriptive List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds eof fish. 


| J. F. GREGORY, Dept.3, Lebanon, Mo- 











4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


4 An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
\f/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
_4 be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
m eight years in pumping water. 
mM Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
7 of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. Anautomobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_ been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on_the —_ To ae et qrotetns © wind-mill ‘action buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient Pa has ever been made. 


rofalintr AERMOTOR CO. geste... Ballas 


Minneapolis 







Des Moines 
Oakland 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


Wondertully Pretty 


VOILE DRESS 
at only 

: 1 = G8 
An opportunity to get 
this lovely dress at the 
amazingly low price of 
81.98, Beautiful voile in 
fascinating, entrancing 
new pane! style. It will 
be admired by all your 
friends, Charming and 
becoming to both wo- 
men and misses, and 


all the rage forepring 
and summer, 


SEND NO y e 
MONEY | 


charms ly aty' 1. 
Gi fre ox ‘which 


broidery on the 
collar in silk chain 

adteh will not pull 
t and gives 


nd 18 for misses— 
2 toH46 6 for women. 


Order No. 1622 


ly a wondertal bargain! Order 
number 1622. Only « limited 
number. Non FY no money, t 
postman $1.98, plus pos! 
Sexevel. If not Belix ted in every 
ny return dress and your money 
wil be refunded immediately. 


GORDON BATES Co. 
Dept. 542 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Slenderized Model 





For Ss TOUT WOMEN 


, A New and 
Attractive 


A new style you 
have been look- 
ing for. Gives 
daintiness and 
)Smartness to 
yto any stout 
woman—a 
charming dress 

Ad you will want to 


to send forone 
today. 


: \SendNo 
» MONEY 


Dress has or- 

gandy cuffs 

and reveres 

with scalloped 

organdy ruch- 

ing. Skirt pan- 

els also trim- 

med with ruching. 

» 4& prerything about 

this specialdesigned 

dress will please you be- 

yond words. Just send 

your name, address, size 

and color, and pay post- 

man $2.98 plus postage on 

y= of ue peckage. rder 
by No. 

LEE-THOMAS CO. 

Dept. 409 Chicago 





Talhoctery 
PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FL 


DAISY FLY KILLER Ssint83 
eet ce 
‘ 8 


metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure anything. 

Guaranteed Sthective. 
Sold by dealers. or 


ANG mOa Oe 
BX nd 
i ONS we AEN “ 

6 EXPRESS, 
~ feces |S eannniieeel J prepaid, $1.25. 
meen SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE — Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or commission. Men and 
wa on, make $10.00 to $15.60 
cee $ Sell ot sighs. , Burns 10 hours 

or casi, very lady a prospective 

or Money Back Guarantee. 
ite today for particulars. 
one SAD TRON co, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
VERYONE is asked to wear a red 
poppy on May 30 in memory of our 
World War heroes. 

One time and that done well 
rule for 
clean- 


room’ at a 
is a good 
spring house 
ing. 

3aby will with- 
stand the coming 
hot weather far bet- 
ter if she is not giv- 
en tastes of the old- 
er people’s food. 

If your roses have 
mildew, dust with 
powdered sulphur when the dew is on. 
To prevent mildew, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Over 2,000 farm homes in ,Tennessee 
were named during the month of April 
as a result of a campaign put on by 
county agents. Have you named yours? 


MRS. HUTT 


A study of any community will show 
that the farmers who are getting ahead 
are the ones that keep some kind of live- 
stock. Did you ever think of that? 

Gay colors are being worn more and 
more. A pretty party dress for a young 
girl was made of palest yellow organdy 
bound with narrow bands of orange. 

Any mother who gives her baby 
a medicine advertised to stop the 
baby crying is apt to find herself with 
a baby whose health is so impaired 
he will not have the strength to cry. 


A garden will grow in 
almost any spot where 
weeds will grow. Reduced 
food costs and better 
health are the results of 
growing vegetables for 
home consumption. 

Miss Louise Alexander, 
an attorney and_ state 
chairman of the North 
Carolina League of 
Woman Voters, holds the 
position of policewoman 
in Greensboro. She is the 
first woman in North 
Carolina and probably in 
the South to wear a police officer’s star. 


“Just Closing the Door Behind 
You” 


AVE you the worry habit? Do you 

climb imaginary mountains? I did, 
until I learned about “just closing the 
door behind you.” 

Here are some of the mountains I re- 
moved. Before leaving home, did I, or 
didn’t I, close the bedroom window? 
Was the garden gate latched? If it 
rained I- just knew my little chickens 
would all be drowned. 

What if the house should get on fire? 
I just knew I should have stayed at 
home. I was generally miserable and 
perhaps those about me were, too. 

I could go on indefinitely enumerating 
the things I found to worry over, at 
home or abroad, there is no need—you 
who have the habit know all the foolish 
things one.can find to worry about; it 
is to you I am writing. 

I chanced to visit an old lady who had 
long been a friend of the family. I was 
bewailing my absentmindedness in fail- 
ing to attend to something before leav- 
ing home, just worrying as usual, and 
more than I knew. The old lady inquir- 
ed, “Did you ever try ‘just closing the 
door behind you?’” I did not understand 
and asked what she meant. Slowly re- 
moying her glasses and polishing them 
with the corner of her apron, she began: 
“It is just a game of mine—I used to 
have the worry habit and know just how 
vou feel.” For a moment I was resent- 
ful and somehow troubled by a guilty 
feeling. 

She smiled. “I have often spoiled an 
otherwise perfect day for myself until 





- braided, if 


I tried the little game of just closing the 
door behind me. Now I just do the best 
I can, breathe a little prayer for help 
and forgiveness and go on closing the 
door behind me.” 

“You are living proof that it pays,” I 
told her. “Your worry lines are conspic- 
uous for their absence. I will try.” 

Now I have mastered it sufficiently 
well to know how it pays and I suggest 
to you who worry to try “Just closing 
the door behind you.” Mrs. J. F. G. 


Crepe Paper Hats 
HE popular crepe paper hats may be 
made in several different ways: The 
crepe paper may be cut in 


first directions as they will not be 


peated. 


The Danger of Measles 


MAXY people are inclined to belittle 
the seriousness of an attack of 
measles, which is probably the most 
prevalent of all the infectious dis- 
eases. Everybody is susceptible to it, 
though one attack gives practically com. 
plete protection from another. Most, if 
not all, “second attacks” are due to er- 
rors in diagnosis. Measles itself is not 
a dangerous disease, but it becomes ex- 
tremely so because it makes people very 
liable to catch pneumonia, and the death 

rate from this complication 





strips, braided and sewed 
together without a founda- 
tion; strips of crepe paper 
may be folded and sewed to 
a buckram or crepe paper 
foundation; or the folded 
strips sewed together with- 
out the foundation. 

If crepe paper hats are 
treated with thin shellac or 
sprayed with “Chek,” a 
cleansing preparation which 
retards moisture, they may 
be made as practical as hats 
of other materials. An 





is very high. 

Children under six are al- 
Ways in serious danger of 
death from an attack of 
measles. After the age of 
nine, the danger becomes 
much less if proper care is 
given and the patient is not 
exposed to pneumonia. 

From these and similar 
facts, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan 
in the May issue of Hygeia 
draws certain conclusions of 
great importance: (1) All 
children under 10 should be 








atomizer may be used or the 
special sprayer which may 
be purchased with the liquid. The 
entire surface should be thoroughly 
moistened with the liquid and allowed 
to become absolutely dry 
before testing or handling. 

The Braided Hat—The 
braid for crepe paper hats 
is made from strips of 
paper cut across the grain 
through tne entire fold. 

To cut a strip of crepe 
paper straight when mak- 
ing folds or ‘braids, slip 
the paper from the packet 
the required width, and 
using the edge of the 
packet as a_ guide, cut 
through the entire fold 
with sharp shears. Vary 
the width of the strips for a wider 
or narrower braid. 

For a braid like coarse straw, fold 
strips of crepe paper lengthwise through 
the center, then fold again, so that no 
raw edges show. 

Braid three strands together, 
careful not to stretch the strands 
crush them as they are be- 
ing braided, but fold each 
strand over carefully. 
figure 1. 

The ends of the strips may 
be joined with paste when 
it is necessary to piece them. 

The strands will not tangle 
while being braided if the 
ends are rolled up part of the 
length and pinned, leaving 





being 
nor 


See 





(Figure 1.) 


protected from exposure. 
This means that they must 
be kept away from any person, child 
or adult, suspected of having measles. 
The rash does not appear until the 
fourth or fifth day of the disease, als 
most exactly 14 days after exposure. 
Suspicious signs before the appear- 
ance of the rash are slight fever, 
cold in the head, and bloodshot, running 
eyes. (2) All patients with measles must 
be rigidly protected from exposure to 
other diseases. The dangers are real 
and sufficient, when grasped, to lead par- 
ents to insist on rigid observance of 
quarantine for all cases of measles. 





Farm Wives’ Experi-| 
ence Letters | 





Reasons for My Good Health 


(First Prize Letter) 


ERE are my ten reasons for my good 

health :-— 

1. I try to make fruit and fresh vege- 
tables form a large portion of my food 
to keep my body functioning 
properly and my skin clear. 

2 I like plenty of fresh air, 
windows and doors open all 
night, and all day, too, except 
in severe weather. 

3. I have comfortable, well 
fitting clothes. I do not like 
tight shoes and belts, but at 
the same time I can’t feel fit 
in shoes with runover heels 
or a shapeless baggy dress 








one end considerably longer 
than the other two. See figure 1. 

The strips should be stretched and 
crushed together while they are being 
a soft braid is to be used. 
See figure 2. 

Begin at the center of the crown when 
sewing the braid together if no founda- 
tion is to be used, sewing each row 
under the edge of the preceding one, just 
as is done with straw braid. See figure 3. 


same color as the 
frame or a 


Use soft thread the 
paper used. A _ buckram 
hat of the correct head size may be 
used to help shape the crown and 
to prevent drawing the braid while sew- 
ing. Care should be taken not to sew 
the braid to the foundation, so that it 
can be removed when the crown is com- 
pleted. 

Soon we shall publish illustrations and 
directions for special hats to be made 
of Dennison’s crepe paper, so save these 


(Figure 3.) 


without any belt. 

4. I have a good dentist look over my 
teeth and give them a good cleaning at 
least once a year. It costs very little to 
keep them in good shape but a great 
deal to get them that way after a few 
years’ neglect. 

5. I do not take any patent medicines 
of any kind, and very little of even the 
old standbys, like castor oil or salts. 

6. I use plenty of water for drinking 
and bathing. 

7. Though there is always plenty of 
work to do, I take time to attend church 
and Sunday school regularly, see 4 
friend, hear a lecture now and then, and 
to read the farm papers for all the good 
hints and short cuts in saving labor, and 
the clean stories in other magazines. 

8. I do not discuss every little ache 
and pain I have, with every woman W ho 
comes along. Very few home folks 
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) large layer cake. 


May 26, 1923 


and no outsiders are interested in colds 
and headaches, and when 99 times out 
of 100 they do not amount to anything 
anyway, why bore other people and wor- 

y yourself with them? 

9. I try to keep cheerful. I can’t help 
the weather or the high prices of things 
we have to buy or the low prices of what 
we have to sell, and worry never helped 
anything but wrinkles anyway. 

10. I take an hour off every afternoon, 
{ possible, for a nap or to just lie down 
and rest, and I keep so busy all the rest 

the time I don’t have time to think 

{ myself. 

was not at all strong when I was 
married and have always been a little 
underweight, but except when the chil- 
dren came, I have had a doctor but once 
in nearly 20 years. I do all my own 
work except the washing. I would hard- 
ty know where to start to count up what 
my good health has saved us, not only 
in doctors’ bills and medicines, but in 
the saving of hired household help, the 
chickens, pigs, and calves I have raised, 
the foodstuffs I have canned, the sewing, 
and the being able to look after the chil- 
dren and so keeping them well. Truly 
I believe good health is the greatest as- 
set we have. 

MRS. W. J. WATKINS. 





Teens and Twenties 


The Most Enjoyable Party I 
Ever Attended 


(First Prize Letter) 

WHat girl or boy does not enjoy a 

party? The best one I ever attended 
started in this way. Letters were passed 
around, first to the girls and then to the 
boys. My letter read, “Go to the stone 
table and stay there as long as you are 
able.” Others read: “Go to the stair, 
you'll find something there.” and “Go to 
the gate, don’t be too late.” And, Oh my, 
there were lots of others! In this way 
we chose our partners for a game of 
Rook, 

Then we played a game called “Barn- 
yard Noises.” We all sat in a circle and 
a lady whispered to each one to imitate 
some animal. She told me to sound like 
a mule. When everybody was ready, she 
eounted, “One, two, three,—Go!” And 
with all the strength of my voice, I yell- 
ed, “Wanki, Wanki.” This brought on a 
hearty laugh for I was the only one who 
had anything to say, all the others were 
told to keep quiet. 

rhis was followed by another game. Two 
boys, Harry and Joe, were made to sit in 
the center of the room, blindfolded, the 
rest of us being in a circle around them. 
Harry, with a book given to him by some- 
ene without Joe’s knowledge, tapped Joe 
on the head. 

“Brother I’m bobbed,” said Joe. 

“Who bobbed you?” asked Harry. 


Joe never suspected Harry, and always 
guessed someone in the circle. The game 
ended when he suspected Harry. 


After these games, pineapple ice-cream 
and Lady Baltimore cake were served. 


WILLIS C. HENDERSON. 


To Make the Refreshments 


PINEAPPLE Ice Cream.—Three pints cream, 

Y% cup sugar, 1 can grated pineapple. Add 
Pineapple to cream, let stand thirty minutes; 
Strain, add sugar, and freeze. 

Lady Baltimore Cake—One cup sugar, % 
cup butter, % cup cold water, 1  tea- 
spoonful vanilla extract, 2%4 cups flour, 
2% teaspoonfuls baking powder, %4 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 6 yolks of eggs. Cream butter and 
sugar together. Sift together three times the 
dry ingredients and add alternately with 
water. Add vanilla, beat mixture well, then 
fold in beaten yolks of eggs. Divide into two 
greased and floured layer cake tins and bake 
in moderate oven 25 minutes. 


Filling and Frosting.—One cup sugar, % 
cup boiling water, 2 whites of eggs, pinch 
cream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful vanilla extract, 
% cup chopped raisins, % cup chopped nut 
Meats, 5 chopped dried'figs. Put sugar and 
water into saucepan, stir until boiling, add 
Cream of tartar, then boil until it forms soft 
ball when tried in cold water, or 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit; pour on to stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs, pouring in steady stream and very 
Slowly, adding while beating vanilla, raisins, 
Ruts and figs, beat until thick and divide be- 
tween and on top of cake. Sufficient for one 
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Fortifying Faith 
























with Facts 


In their partiality for Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Cords, the majority of farmers in America are in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that this name has 
meant Most Miles per Dollar for over twenty 
years. They have the facts to justify their con- 
fidence in these tires. 

For uncertain weather and for all conditions of 
roads, the farmer wants a safe, sure hold. This 
he has in the powerful gripping angles of the 
Firestone tread; it presents the right angle of re- 
sistance against swerve. And the toughness of 
the rubber makes this tread slower to wear—re- 
taining its non-skid effectiveness for thousands 
of miles. TATE 

In the past sixmonths the demand for Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Cords has increased 194% over the 
same period one year ago—proof that the public 
has found genuine economy and satisfaction in 
these reliable tires. 
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COOKS and CANS 


same time! 









Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
r ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 

Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 


(west of Denver $12). 
‘ > Sie J You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. F-2 Toledo, Ohio 





“Secrets of Canning anc 
Cooking” FRE 
Post-eard brings you a copy 

















STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE 


fs recognized as the guaranteed exterminator 
$e Cocksonehen, Waterbugs, Ants, Rats and 
ce. 

Don't waste time trying to kill these pests 
with powders, liquids or any experimental 
Preparations. 

Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
2-0z. box, 35e 15-0z. box, $1.50 


Gum-Dipped Cords 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 











Our Pattern Department 














inch plaid material with % yard 7- 

inch white material for vest. 
1280—Smart Frock For the Junior Girl.— 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Size 8 requires 2% yards %-inch 
color. material. 


1662—Becoming Lines for Stout Figure— 
Cut in sizes %, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 4% yards 44-inch material 
with % yard 15-inch contrasting 


1130@—Serviceable School Dress.—Cut in 


— -wai “ in sizes %, 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 14662—Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in sizes % 


38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 


requires 24 yards %-inch material Size 36 requires 3% yards %-inch 
with %4 yard %-inch contrasting material with % yard 27-inch con- 
color. trasting color and 2% yards ruffling. 
13447—Porch or House Dress.—Cut in sizes Transfer Pattern No. 625—in yellow only— 


%, 38, 4, 42 and 4 inches bust meas- 15 cents extra. 
ure. Size 36 requires 5 yards %- 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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It really isn’t hard to do it with 
Effecto, that free-flowing, self- 
leveling, quick-drying and original 
auto enamel. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a beautiful lustrous 
enamel, that withstands sun, rain, 
snow and sleet longer than the 
finish originally put on by most 
manufacturers. 

Nine Effecto colors to choose 


from: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 





We will send you free, a quarter- 
pint can of Effecto Black Enamel upon 
receipt of a dime to cover mailing 
costs so that you can give Effecto an 





Mother paints the car with Effecto when Father and 
Son are too busy, because she 
looks of the old thing any longer! 


‘just can’t stand the 


1?? 


Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing 
varnish and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Top & Seat Dressing waterproofs 
and makes old tops and uphol- 
stery look like new. 

Effecto provides extra dura- 
bility and Juster on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, baby carriages and wood 
or metal articles of all kinds. 


A Dime to Cover Mailing Costs Brings a Free Can. 


actual trial. Enough Effecto in the 
can to do a fender, hood, wheel or 
touch-up work, Send for your can 
now and try out Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 175 Tonawanda St., 
In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., 


PRATT & LAMBERT’ VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


\ Na Floor Varnish -Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels: Sains Fillers.ete, 

















YESTERDAY and TODAY 


From the beginning of time memorials have 
been erected in memory of those gone before, 
and today this custom is stronger than ever. 


YouCan Easily Sell Monuments 
And make excellent profits during your spare IS 

time. No investment or experience required. 

We furnish handsome illustrated catalogs with 


samples of material. 


All work guaranteed. 


Write Us fer Particulars 


COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & 
GRANITE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Designers 


Dept. F. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 
Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
ou can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 





Put Death to Dangerous Flies 
y, blow or burn BEE BRAND IN- 

Sect POWDER throughout the house, 
dosing doo:s and windows for fifteen 
minutes, a death to & flies and che 
insects. = 
everything b 
Ask fot free ipo, Lice Nanos ¥ i 
ing-top cans — 35c., 70c. and 1. 25. 
cameo EN Pump Gun—75c. At all dealers 





Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


1S¢ —~3S¢—70¢ 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 











poaks 7 


ishing and 
Supplies & y mail 
Prints 3¢4¢45¢each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LOLLAR’S 





BineivcHan, Ava, 














The Progressive Farmer 





(Address letters to "Uncle PE“ care of The Progressive Farmer | 








Some Things For the Children 
to Do This Summer 


“*“@~ CHOOL closes tomor- 
See" said the teacher, 
and instead of having a 
._ lesson today, I am 
going to tell you 
some things I want 
you to do this sum- 
mer. And before I 
finish I have a sur- 
prise for you. 

“1, I want you to make a resolution 
that during the summer months you will 
‘learn to see.’ What do I mean? Well, 
this world is full of things that are beau- 
tiful and interesting, things that do not 
cost money and can be had for the seeing. 
There are the plants, trees, birds, flow- 
ers, animals, insects and much _ besides. 
All of these have wonderfully interesting 
ways of living, and you can learn about 
them if you will only keep your eyes 
open, 

“2. I am glad that each boy and girl in 
the class has joined a club of some kind. 
It is easy enough to join. Thousands of 
boys and girls in the South each year join 
clubs in the spring but they never cargy 
out the work as they promised or plan- 
ned. I want you to stay with your club 
work this year until it is finished. Be 
‘doers’ and not merely ‘joiners.’ I want 
you to remember that your club work is 
not complete unless you keep a record, 














NOWHERE BUT IN THE COUNTRY 


Probably, some of you recall that I told 
you last year that more boys and girls 
fail in club work because they do not 
keep records than for any other reason. 
So keep your records up-to-date. 

“3. This is the surprise for you. I am 
going to spend the summer in the com- 
munity, living at Sammy’s home. Your 
mothers and fathers have asked me to 
stay in the community this summer in or- 
der that I may help you with your club 
work and that we may meet from time to 
time to learn some more of nature’s in- 
teresting ways. Then, too, we shall have 
club meetings, picnics, fishing trips, base- 
ball games and many other kinds of 
amusement—all mixed in with our work.” 
This certainly was a surprise for the boys 
and girls. Never before had a teacher 
remained in the community during the 
summer. Of course they were delighted 
to know that they would continue to learn 
new things even if school had closed. 

UNCLE P. F. 


A Pair of Mockingbirds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HEN the weather begins to warm 

up in the spring there are two mock- 
ingbirds that come to our yard and make 
their summer home. Early last spring 
we saw them flying about and watched 
them for a long time. They were build- 
ing in a fig bush in our back yard. 

By and by four little birds were hatch- 
ed and the two old birds had a merry 
time feeding them. I think the little 
ones were never satisfied. The old birds 
would come up close to the back door 
and pick up crumbs of bread. They 
always got water from a little dish we 
have out at the pump and almost every 
day they fly up and perch on the pump 
and whistle a merry tune. 


We have a pet cat and when she gets 
out in the yard the old birds make a lot 
of noise, flying down at her and trying 
to make her leave. She never harms the 


birds but they 
same, 

On warm nights when the moon shines 
the birds always fly up in a pear tree 
just outside the window and sing a long 
time. I like to listen to them very much 
and always try to make them know I am 
their friend. 

It is only the 4th of March now and I 
have already seen them flying about the 
trees and I heard one singing the other 
day, so I hope they are going to be our 
pets again this year. 

HORACE MOODY (Age 11). 

Coffee County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—This is an interesting 
letter, but there are a lot of other 
things Horace might have told us—the 
color of the eggs, for example, the ma- 
terial used in building and lining the 
nest, what the mockingbirds ate in addi« 
tion to the bread crumbs, whether they 
had only one brood in a year or more, 
how long it took the little ones to be- 
come grown, and whether or not the 
young ones come back to the old home 
the second spring or go somewhere else. 


The Winthrop Short Course 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


DON’T believe there is any bettet 

college in the United States than Win- 
throp, but if there is, it certainly is a 
fine one. 

At the short course here we are having 
four lessons each day. We have talks 
on our health first, and have made a 
health scrapbook illustrating the bath, 
the care of the teeth, and many other 
things. Then we go into the gymnasium, 
where we march, play games, run, and 
play. They have a swimming pool, too 
and we go in swimming. After this wé 
go to chapel and then to dinner. 

In the afternoon we judge canned 
products. We go to the cooking labora- 
tory and have rules on etiquette given 
us and cooking. We judge clothing, too. 

They gave us a party Friday night and 
Saturday night there was community 
singing and a picture show afterwards. 

If I ever go to college, which I expect 
to do, I think I shall come to Winthrop. 

MARY ADKINS. 

Anderson County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—This letter was writ- 
ten while Mary was attending the short 
course last summer. She would un- 
doubtedly advise every club girl every- 
where to begin early to make plans to 
go to the short course in her state. this 
summer, 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 

F THE roots produced by a wheat plant 

in a season were placed end to end, 
how far would they reach? 

2. How many miles of roots may 4a 
pumpkin grow in one season? 

3. How many feet of roots do you 
think a strong corn plant might have in 
one season ? 

4. How far below the surface have al- 
falfa roots been found? 

5. How far below the surface have 
grapevine roots been found? 


are afraid of her just the 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

OW many stages in the life history of 

the apple tree tent caterpillar? Four. 
They are the egg stage, caterpillar of 
worm stage, cocoon stage and adult moth 
stage. 

2. What are some of the natural ene- 
mies of tent caterpillars? Birds, bacterial 
diseases and a parasite called the ichneu- 
mon fly. 

3. When should apple trees be sprayed 
to control tent caterpillars? Spraying 
very early, before the blossoms appear, 
with arsenate of lead, will kill many of 
the caterpillars. 
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‘Our Heal 
Our Heals 


Sy B.E. Washburn. MD 


Teething 


PRN TETION. or what is commonly 
called “teething,” is a normal func- 
tion and is usually not accompanied by 
any symptoms whatever. In a very few 
cases the gums may become red and 
swollen and cause the child to be irritable 
for a day or so. But this is no reason 
why the gums should be lanced; I have 
never seen a case in which a baby’s gums 
should be lanced. More often the crying 
or fretting is due to tight clothes, indiges- 
tion, scratching of a pin, or thirst. Stom- 
ach and bowel troubles, convulsions, or 
other serious illnesses have absolutely 
nothing to do with teething. 














When conditions are normal a breast- 
fed child is healthier than a bottle-fed 
one, Consequently the nursing baby us- 
ually has its first teeth at least a month 
n advance of the bottle-fed child. A 
baby’s gums are at first a light pink color 
and thin in appearance but become thick- 
er a short time before the teeth push 
through. As the gums become harder 
the baby begins to bite everything that 
reaches its mouth. It is safer not to use 
a teething ring as such an article is diffi- 
cult to keep clean and is very apt to be- 
come a “germ breeder.” 


The twoelower central teeth (incisors) 
should appear first, when the baby is 
from five to seven months of age. Then 
in about a month’s time the upper central 
teeth come through. These temporary or 
“milk” teeth are 20 in number and, begin- 
ning at the center, the teeth are found in 
pairs. There is always a period of from 
three to six weeks between the cutting of 
each group of teeth. But by the end of 
the second year the milk teeth are usually 
through; and they should receive the 
same care as the permanent teeth and be 
cleaned daily. 





“Old Times in the South” 


(Continued from page 9, column 4) 


to him and begging the men not to kill 
him, and finally the men left. 

Three days later they found poor old 
Aunt Tabby and brought her back to the 
cruel master. She was walking in front 
of the men and they would crack their 
whips over her body as she went along. 
She waved her black hand at us as she 
went out of sight. I never saw her again. 


7 II 


My father did not know how long the 
war would last and finally he married 
again to protect his little girls. Our step- 
mother must have had her hands full be- 
cause we had lived alone and had our 
own way so long we were hard to man- 
age. She whipped me and my sister Julia 
and we said we were going to kill her and 
got an ax. She is living today, though, in 
her eighty-third year, and I don’t know 
which one of us loves her most. 


When we five children lived there 
alone we had two cows and used to milk 
them three times a day.. We would 
make mush for supper and would set the 
pot where all could get around it, pour 
the milk in the pot, and each one took a 
Spoon and started eating. If we thought 
one was eating more than her share, we 
would hit that one on the head with a 
Spoon and go on eating. 


I remember one night when a crowd 
Came to our door and called us up and 
told us we had to go with them. We 
went with them a long way and then they 
told us we could go back. All crying, we 
turned to go back through the darkness, 
All is blank to me after that, but I have 
heard my sister say that the place had 
been ransacked and our silver and bed- 
ding were gone. It reminds me of the 
Poor little Belgian orphans. 


My father lived to be ninety-two years 
old. He was a descendant of Patrick 
Henry, 

MRS. GILLIE A. HAWKINS. 
Salem, Va. 















You’Lt like it, too, as 
surely as sunshine and 
fresh air make you thirsty. 
Made from choicest prod- 
‘ ucts from nature, it is pure 
and wholesome. 









Order a case from your 
dealer for your home 
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ABSORBINE 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone, or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone, and horse can be used. $2.50 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse 
Book 2 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Sensational Bargain! 
Men’s Best Quality Muleskin Outing Shoes 


and 2 Pair of Hose 
FREE! 

We want 100,000 new men customers— gain 
men who like genuine bargains— 

men who realize that a dollar 

saved isa dollarearned. Hence 


this sensational—this unmatched 
bargain. 
































Just imagine! Best quality Muleskin 
Outing Shoes (note detailed con- 
——— below) and two pair of 
g strong work hose FREE. For 

only $1.87 plus few cents postage on No Money 
arrival, on our guarantee of complete satisfaction or every penny 
refunded at once. 


your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep aod ) Cattle. 
, adi ber on tags. 


IF.S.Burch &Co,161W. HuronSt.Chicago 








Men! By means of this amazing offer, get acquainted at once with 
Gordon Bates Greater Bargains. You bet you'll never regret sending 
your order quick. Why, not even figuring in the hose free, the 
bargain is still unmatchable, if you consider the quality and 
construction of these outing shoes. But the hose ARE free, as 
an extra inducement for your order at oncel 


MEN WANTED 


I want 50 more men to learn the Auto Mechanics Trad 
[eos Let our master mechanics train you for a good ayia 
n a trade with areal future. You do actual work on rea aa 
= nie eal garage. Youuse ely notbooks. Our prices 
le. lo negroes taken. Write for free literatur 















Nashville Ante College, Dept. 11. Noshville, Tena Sizes 5 to 12 
FRIEND TRACTION gap POTATO SPRAYER 
3 GH PRESSURE 





NO, NO Siccres 


Ag FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gaspoar. HY. 
Yous Acar se GanoYouBowant FRIEND 





"SAscuNe ‘own SPR 


Write today for free in- 
PA } EN 7 struction a” a and Send 
Record Invention 
oe ge or model for teat opinion. Any Money 


. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 





Just order by letter or postcard. Pay postman on arrival, 
plus few cents postage. Positive satisfaction or money back: 


GORDON BA TES Ca., Dept. 542-A, 


‘ have a good reputation for 
Advertised Products 2x62 8pon eer ae none 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 











Minneapolis, Mina. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 
to be as represented. 
When writing to advertisers say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, which arantees the 
Feliability of all the adverdsing it carries.”” 
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Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


“Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
down the well-kept rows. “And 
safe farming mearis more than 
diversified crops. It includes 
insuring those crops against hail 
damage. Ever think of that?” 
“Yes, sir, and what’s more, mine 
are fully protected with a Home 
Hail Policy. I’m taking no 
chances this year.” 


Thousands of farmers consider 
a Hail Policy in The Home In- 
‘surance Company, New York, 
the best obtainable protection 
against loss through hail damage. 
Behind it stands the largest and 


THE HOME 
Ben J. Smith 


General Agent 


Charlotte 


ee ee 


ee 





Crop \nvestment Policy 


4 gure WWsUtane 
(. i Tre NewYork Com mpany 
Lo ln Consideration of oom sare oe o 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


North Carolina 


strongest fire insurance com- 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 
since 1853. 


No matter how severe the storm or how 
wide-spread, you. can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement. The 
assets of the Home are ample to meet 
every loss Never has a Home policy 
holder been asked to accept less than a 
just settlement of his claim. 

The greater the care with which you 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
crops. You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
Policy. And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk. 

See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on vour crops—corn, 
cotton, tobacco and small grain. Write 


us for name of nearest Home agent and 
interesting folder, 
Taken Out of the Farming Business. 


NEW YORK 


**One More Risk 











Are You Discouraged About 


MONEY 


To Meet High Living Costs? 


Write us immediately and learn 
how a family of three workers, 
male or female, 14 years or older, 
easily averas 


$2,400.00 Per Year 


in our modern plant. 
Larger Families Earn More in 
Proportion. 
48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


at light, pleasant work under best 
of working conditions. Modern, 
attractive homes at very low rents. 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 
White Families Only. 
Write for free illustrated folder 
and application blank. - 
Write NOW, while you think of it 
TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, Hopewell, Va. 
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Out Of Your Mules 


Caro Vet Condition Powder 
keeps your stock in fine con- 
dition. It is a scientific for- 
mula prepared by famous vet- 
erinarians. When the animals 
are unhealthy, with dry or dead hair 
and poor agpetines, Caro Vet will fix 


them up. Fine for horses, mules and 
cattle. At all dealers. Price 25c and75c. 


Carolina Ryegdies Copenan. Inc. 















CONDITION POWDER, 








ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 5-V CRIMP ROOFING, 
5 to 12 feet long 
GALVANIZED SHINGLES 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES 


RIDGE ROLL. VALLEY. GUTTEBS. 
DOWN SPOUTS 


Slate Surfaced Roofing. . 2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roll Roofing eet et -75 a rell 
ee ppeaee 
1.15; 2-ply, i 40; 3-ply. py. 75. 
Ruberoid. Strip Asphatt Shingles $6.00 a square 


Flex-A-Tile 4-siab Asphait ‘Shinotee $6.00 a square 





Flex-A- Tile individual Asph 
.50 a —? 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 


cost no more, often less, than the 


non-advertised stuff, which may or | 


may not be good. Better be safe 


than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 








| J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
eT 


$6 
Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6 7, 8, 
10 and (2 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
All our goods are nationally advertised brands, 
new stock, guaranteed quality 
Buy from us and save the difference in freight. 
BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO, 


DURHAM, WN. C. 
3 — 











| ATTENTION! — FARMERS! 
Do not sell your WOOLS 


until you get our prices. 




















The Progressive Farme 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Soy Beans for Hogs 


HICH is better, cowpeas, or soy 
beans, for hogs to graze?” 


Soy beans. 


How to Apply Fertilizer for 
Strawberries 


OW should fertilizer be 


”? 


applied to 
strawberries 
applied by hand along the 
rows, using horse fertilizer dis- 
tributor, or it may be applied broadcast 
by using broadcasting fertilizer spreader. 


Plant Collards in June 


S IT too late to plant collards now: 


It may be 


by one 


Qo” 


No. For winter collards we prefer 
planting in June and July, though they 
may be planted in August in the Lower 


South. 


Best Cowpeas for Table Use 
; HAT variety of 
preference for 


what is your second « 


cowpea is your 
huma ut food and 
hi ce 
Sugar Crowder, Lady, Rice, and Conch 
are about equally first. Extra Early 
Black Eye, California Black Eye, and 
Brown Eye are equally second choice. 


Both at Top of List 
HICH is better for 
land, cowpeas or soy beans? 

Usually the one 
iest growth. Soy beans are 
in nitrogen ground 
better and decompose more quickly. Soy 
beans produce better yields of seed. If 
in doubt, sow both, using half and half. 


Making a Puddling Mixture 


HE N nitrate of soda ts added to 

vater in which roots of swect pota- 
» plants, et we to be packed, 
dirt in 


improving the 
that makes the heav- 
a little richer 
Cowpeas cover the 


to, tomat 
999 


would you use any this mirture: 


Yes, enough to make it puddle well 
g 

| Half and half loamy soil and cow dung 

J} is as good is anything you can get. Mix 


his with water so that the mixture will 


about the consistency of light batter 
bread dough or very thick soup. If you 
use nitrate of soda, do not put it in 


metal vessels. Use wood or earthenware. 


A Great Help If Needed 


ILL nitrate of soda help the toma- 

to crop? When should it be ap- 
plied ?” 
Unles abundance 
of soda 
ground 
ap- 


; there is already an 
of nitrogen in the soil, nitrate 
will be very beneficial. If the 
already has enough nitrogen, do not 
ply more. If needed, apply when to- 
matoes bloom and again when the first 
are ripening. A third application should 
be made in August. I find it an ad- 
vantage for most garden crops to use 


acid phosphate with nitrate of soda— 
about equal parts. Apply 150 to 300 
pounds per acre, or one-half ounce to 


an ounce to pl: ants set about 3 by 3 feet 
apart. 


What Fertilizer and How 
Much for Strawberries 


HAT kind of fertilizer and what 
quantity should be applied to second 

year strawberrics, and when?” 
This depends upon the soil and how it 
has been treated. It may have enough 
nitrogen in it or it may need heavy ap- 


plications. To produce strong and 
fruitful strawberry plants, the fertilizer 
must be well balanced and the same is 


true in regard to growing first quality 


| berries. Potash and phosphoric acid help 


develop and improve the quality of the 
fruit. My suggestion for you is this: 
As soon as fruit is all gathered, culti- 


vate clean and apply 200 to 400 pounds 
of 8-4-6 fertilizer. Keep cultivation up 
through summer. Apply 200 pounds of 


above mixture in late fall or before 
blossoms open next spring. If applied 
in fall, topdress in late winter, using 100 


pounds of nitrate of soda. A good fer. 


tilizer mixture may be had from tol- 
lowing : 1,200 pounds acid phosphate, 300 
pounds nitrate of soda, 400 pounds 
bone meal, and 300 pounds of sulphate 
of potash. This will be enough i four 


or five acres. 


Cowpeas in Drill or Broadcast 


OW 


would you plant cowpeas for 
soil improvement purposes? 

If the land was infested with weeds 
difficult to eradicate, I would plant in 
three-foot rows and cultivate of If 
land was comparatively free of {s 
and weed seeds, I would sow broideas 
I would use 20 to 30 pounds in drills as 


above, and 60 to 90 pounds broad 


Keeping Sweeps Out of 
Chimney 


VERY year chimney sweeps in large 
numbers roost im my himneys. 
Please tell me how to keep them out.” 
Cover the chimney with a fra made 
of not larger than two-inch m wire, 
Fasten the frame on so that the wind 
will not blow it off. This does not in- 


terfere with having a fire but keeps the 
birds out. 
° 
How to Kill Fleas 
“THE woodhouse where I keep my 
wood has fleas under it. Flow can 
I get rid of them?” 

Clean out the woodhouse, ving 
and burning all trash and dust that has 
accumulated under the wood Then 
spray with kerosene emulsion, Scalecide, 
or a mixture of a parts of kerosene 
oil and oil drawn from an iobile. 
Three weeks later repeat the y and 
keep the woodhouse whitew | in- 
side and out. If the spac mall, 
straight kerosene oil or a solu- 
tion of lime-sulphur spray or nico- 
tine sulphate will get rid of tl Write 
to the United State Depar t of 
Agriculture for Farmers’ Bull 897 

Bean and Pea Harvesters 

LEASE give me names of f 

turers of implements for harvesting 
cowpeas and SOY bean 

These implements have be pretty 
well perfected for soy beans ripen 
their seed at one time. For harvesting 
the cowpea directly from the vine the 
same implement, under certain condi- 
tions, may be used, though as a rule 
these harvesters are unsatisfactory for 
cowpeas. Write to the following manu- 
facturers for catalogs and price lists: 
Hardy & Newsom, LaGrang I. Cs 
Farmville Bean Harvester Co., Farm- 
ville, N. C.; Scott Sales Co., Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; Gordon Bean Harvester Co, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; Pritchard Bean 


Harvester Co., Elizabeth City, N. C.; A 
B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., York, Pa.; Intef- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, It. 


Help Transplanted Plants 
Start Quickly 


“Wwiat proportion of water and mt 
trate of soda should I use for dip- 
ping roots of tomatoes and other plants 
in just before setting them Does 
doing this pay? How?” 

One ounce to four to six g 1S. A 
better puddling liquid can be made from 
cow manure and water mad ya very 
thin paste. It supplies the ro with 
available plant food and wate a very 
critical time and starts the plants off 
into a more vigorous and prot growth. 
Besides, having the roots in r pre- 
vents the plants from wilting drying 
out between the time they are n from 
the plant bed and set in the field or 847 
den. It is very helpful in dry weather. 
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Girls Wanted 


White, 16 Years and Over 


To work in the best lighted 
and ventilated plant in the 
South. No dust, no lint. 
Light, pleasant work. 
Steady employment. 


Good Pay While Learning 
With Rapid Advancement 


48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


Good board with private fam- 
ilies or in company’s modern 
dormitories which afford every 
comfort and protection. Rates 
very reasonable. 


Free Tibostroted Folder and 
Blank Sent on Request. 


Write or come at once. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, Hopewell, Va. 





Application 














20YR t4#KT GOLD- 
FILLED CASE 


For limited time only, you hare rare m4 
portunity to buy this high- Sete watch 
below _— pres. 12 ' 
4-kt. gold @iled case 
‘fiends omely chased borde 
engraved back Full jewel 
wement ao regulated end 
u nteed to keev excellent Um 
da pA money. Pay only 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded | B tans pth 
Only—Given “14Kt. gold 
m and knife given 
% if you order now. 


Dept. 741, 434 Broadway, 
















MILL END ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Roofing. 


Nails and cement with each 
{-Ply, Smooth Surfaced 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced ......... 
Slate Surface, red or green 
Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 feet 
long. $3.50 a 100 square feet. 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO, 
RICHMOND, VA. 











PLAY BALL! 





Send for Our Big Copal 0% of 
BASEBALL SUPPLE 
UNIFORMS, ETC. 
TENNIS and other Summer 
Sports Goods 
Reach, D. & M. and other 


eat a — 
*s lubs. 
Oo NEALL- WILLIAMS. co., 
INC., Greenville, S. C. 
Sporting Goods Exclusively. 


ane 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 























~ Hollins Herd — (Accredited) 


Average records (over 60 per cent heifers). 537 Tbs. 
Butter, 13,000 ths. Milk. Average entire herd since 
1905-1906, 9,469 Ibs. Milk KING SEGIS breeding. 
Buy proved producers JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., 

Dept Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 





SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 








THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steere that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 


the market. For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
{3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, IIlinols. 











AUCTIONEER as 


‘LET ME compe CT YOUR NEXT SALE 
0. HANSON, Auctioneer, 

112 South 16th Street, Wilmington, N. C. 
I believe in LIVESTOCK and can SELL IT. 
References: Ben Kilgore, ‘‘Progressive Farmer,’’ 
Kirby Jordan, McCullers; W. W. Shay, Raleigh; any 

iness man, Wilmington. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


__ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 


ite and Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Barred Rocks—8 to 10 weeks old Pullets and Yearling 
ens. Ideal for layers and breeders. 


C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 























Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











By J. Ya ard 


Marketing Fryers 


PROFITS from many farm flocks can 
be doubled by improved methods of 





marketing. The following suggestions 

are offered as a remedy for some of our 
leaks : 

1. Magket surplus 

cockercY Snd in- 


ferior ptflets as ear- 
ly as possible. 

By eliminating the 
extra males and in- 
ferior females more 
room is left for the 
good maturing 
stock. Prices drop 
advances and growing 
stock quickly become too large to be 
marketed as fryers. Select the best 
standard males to be grown out as breed- 
ers for the next season. Catch up all 
other males and all females showing low 
vitality or deformities such as crooked 
toes, crooked beaks, off-colored eyes, or 
any serious defects. An inferior bird is 
always a liability. 

2. Fatten and condition fryers. Hav- 
ing selected fryers to be marketed they 
should be confined in fattening crates, 
or small, well ventilated dry houses. A 
large box, corn crib, or stall will answer 
the purpose. After confining, starve 
birds from 12 to 24 hours to stimulate 
their appetites. A ration consisting of 
20 pounds corn meal, 20 pounds mid- 
dlings or red dog flour, and 8 pounds 
meat scrap or tankage will give good 
results. This ration should be mixed 
into a sloppy wet mash by using milk or 
water. Milk will give best results. 
When milk is used, one-half the meat 
scrap or tankage may be omitted. After 
starving for 24 hours, feed all of the 
above mixture they will clean up in one- 
half hour, twice per day for two days. 
After two days feed the same amount 
three times a day until marketed. Fryers 
will put on excellent flesh in two weeks. 





MR. WOOD 


as the season 


A little green feed should be given 
daily. Birds should be fattened, first, 
because they bring top prices, and sec- 


ond, because there is profit in the addi- 
tional weight put on over cost of feed 
and labor. 

A first-class market should be 
found before birds are shipped. Often- 
times, hotels, clubs, or restaurants will 
pay a premium for conditioned fryers. 
If the above markets cannot be found, 
retailers, wholesalers, or commission 
men must be located. It is not advisable 
to ship to strangers unless they are 
recommended by reliable farm papers, 
chambers of commerce, or other well 
known organizations. Our farmers are 
swindled out of thousands of dollars 
yearly by dishonest produce dealers. 

4. Ship at the proper time. After 
having found a sale for fryers that must 
be shipped, purchase or make shipping 
coops. If many are to be shipped, stan- 
dard shipping coops will be found cheap- 
est as they are more durable and will be 
returned at very little cost after each 
shipment. A shipping coop should be dur- 
able and yet as light as possible. Large, 
clumsy coops should not be used. A coop 
5 feet long, 3 feet wide and 18 inches 
high is maximum size. Chickens should 
not be crowded, especially when being 
shipped long distances, or during ex- 
tremely hot weather. Shipments should 
be made so as to arrive not later than 
Saturday morning. Ship at a time when 
they will spend minimum time on the 
road. They should be shipped at night 
when possible. A heavy feeding of corn 
should be given, and water supplied in 
cans fastened to the sides of coop, if 
birds are to be many hours on the road. 
Two tags addressed to purchaser and 
bearing shipper’s address should be se- 
curely fastened to coop. The purchaser 
should be notified by letter or postcard 
of shipment. 





IF THE painter gets too frisky with his 
brush, turpentine will take off the spots 
he’s splashed on the hardwood floors. Rub 
briskly, and then wipe the floor with a soft 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
Matings, 
hatches every week. Quick delivery. 


Special Reduced Price: 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


with an egg record unsurpassed, 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


CHICKS—Strong and Vigorous, from our Special 
that produce every egg we hatch. Three large 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Delivered. 
Write for Catalog. 


Ensley, Alabama 








Baby Caehs)~ 


Motching every Nod in a week and 
every hour the day. We are the 
World’s leeoust producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Soaee popular breeds of best purebred 
tock obtainable, moderately priced; also 
QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 
stock at small additional cost 
We deliver by Parcel Post anywwhere 
Bast of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 
per cent safe arrival. 





MITH’S 
STANDARD 
Reg 8. 

Patent Oftive. 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 





184 Friend Street. 
6! 833 Locust Street 





Boston, Mass., Dept 
Philadelphia, Pa. De 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Ilinols, Dept. 6, 427 So. Dearborn 8t. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


MILLER BABY CHICKS 


20 varieties. 60,000 weekly. From Hogan 
tested flocks bred for heavy eg: production 
Miller Baby Chicks are ahipped Mi? Prepaid 

perce post. Safe delivery — 
0.000 pleased customers har ta pe s 
Canada. Big LLER POUL 
MIL ULTRY FARMS 


Box 510 iter, Mos 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 

Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 

( <a Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
a Lowest prices. — quality. Prompt 
deliveries. Send for our large, illus- 















panes catalog. Superior Poultry Ce., 
x S-13 Windsor, Mo. 





QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, 11c. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Black Orping- 
tons, 12c. Assorted, Se. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


atalog Fr 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 


CHICKS Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 
others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS — 10c and up C. O. D. 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS and MIXED. 
100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Eighteenth Season. Catalog 
Gc. M. LAUVER, Box 36, MoAlisterville, Pa. 














senhchegenar BABY CHICKS 


At REDUCED PRICES oe 
May, June and July. 75% 
prize winners are hatched in 
May and June. Special cir- 
how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog. FREE, 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred and White Rocks, S. 
Cc. R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Anconas, 
Delivered. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
\e(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


GREAT WINTER LAYERS 
ED acne bb acssrsdacgscxeedoesur $11 per 100 
Rocks, Reds and Ww yandottes shesens $12 per 100 
May and June is the time to raise chicks. 
Delivery Guaranteed! 


Troutville Poultry Farm, 


| TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
ate 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 
REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
hand-picked by experts My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality Be sure to 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying. 
20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
REDUCED PRICES 


B A B Y C H I C K Eight Varieties. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 


G. H. EHRENZELLER, RICHFIELD, PA. 


ERRISW2tt LEGHORNS will Make 


Big Profits 
Fi 


“OUR CHICK 























Parentage 




















nested 23 years ghor 
Farms. Eggs, chicks palen, hens, anata es C = O.D. ot bargain prices 


GEO. B. FERRIS.930 Union. GRAND_RAPIDS. MICH. 


BRISTO 
CHICKS Fen tene Sores ot 


Bristol Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 










rue HUSKY, HARDY, HEALTHY 
IND—Seven varieties from big- 








PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES _ 


@ ‘ 


BERKSHIRES [22 


FOR 
SALE 

WILL OFFER FOR SALE MY 
BERKSHIRE BOAR — EMBLEM’S CHAM. 








te 3RD 320806—Sired Novembe 
194) dita h 6% 5055-6420 08 00h C ees eee $100. “00 


BRED BERKSHIRE sow _ henibeys 
LADY LARK 2ND 315244 ... . $75.00 


Five BEces tas BOARS—Farrowed April 
2 923; extra need y at 8 to 10 wecks 
old a. ewenabens6es9 pon enue $22.50 


Sire EMBLEM’S CEAMPION 38RD _ 380806; 
dam, CEDAR CREST MAID 5TH 310435. 


For further information, write 


J. H. Montgomery, 


2012 S. Main St., WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


™ ame - 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


- PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD vurrs, Ow 
PINEHURST, ORTH "CAROLINA. 
































POLAND-CHINAS 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROCS— Registered—DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
HERD BOARS:—SCISSORS, JACK T, JACKSON’S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION 
Fall and Spring Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts 
Write us what you want—We have it. 


GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


. 

Durocs— Choice |§—Durocs 
Champion Breeding — Scissors and Sensation, 

Outstanding herd boars, Nebraska bred. Line bred 

SENSATIONS Bred Sows. Pigs, $10, $12.50 and 


$15 each, either sex. 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 











AYRSHIRES 





— oom a RP 


Sreonrapen 








f AYRSHIRES 


The most economical cow everywhere. 

Ideal for the South because of their 
LONGEVITY, HARDINESS, PRODUCTIVENESS 
In 300 days the 2-year-old AYRSHIRE pictured 
made 15,594 Ibs. milk, 583 Ibs. fat, carrying, her 
twin heifers 197 of the 300 days. 

AYRSHIRES Produce and Reproduce. 

Buy one—you'll soon have a herd. 

Ask the following members of the 

Southern Ayrshire Association: 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 





SEBASTOPOL PLANTATION 


WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fla. 





OFFERS OUTSTANDING PIGS 








By champion boars, out of big prize Sate | show 
sows—the 1,000-Tb. boar and 800-Ib. sow kind— 
strains which hold all size, sale and show ring 
records. Prices right. Sold to satisfy. 


“it Pays to Buy the Best.’’ 


R. H. Hatter, Boligee, Ala. 


POLAND-CHINAS— BIG TYPE—POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Hogs of Quality, Type and Unexcelled 
Breeding, from one of the best herds in the South. 
Giant Ambition, Checkers and Big Tim blood lines. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pedigrees furnished. Write 
for prices and description, or come and 




















cloth wrung from lukewarm water. 








HOLSTEINS 








| KENTUCKY SEGIS HOLSTEINS 


It is our aim to place the strongest King Segis 
blood and the best individuals with our customers. 
We will appreciate your order and ship only what 
will give satisfaction. Herd under Government 
supervision, absolutely free from disease. We can 
offer heifer calves, yearling heifers, 2-year-old 
bred heifers, cows, and bulls of any age. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 





DRS. WARD & WARD, ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 

















Farmers Exchange f 


Breeders’ Cards 


=.= tA 
oo 


Carolinas- eae irginia edition, 
irolina nd Virginia 100,000 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, 
orida, 85,00) circulation . 
Mississippi Valley edition, Memphis, T« 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, cove 
circulation 


Raleigh, N. C., « 
Ala., 
mn 
ring Texas 
editions—350 000.. 


counts 
to use. 


Circulation all 


initial, number or amount os 


Each 


__Always address 


~TIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Pete orabure, , Va. 
; ener Berkshire Pigs—At $15 JI. M. Davia, 
N 


133 











“Robt. 1. 


~~ Rerkshires Big type. prize winning stock. 
Va 


Weatherford, Vernen Hill 


~ Berkshires Big Type James Ww. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 


Registered lerkshires—Bred 
Tollywe md Farm. Pores Knob, 


te rkahires ig Type, essor_ 
Rreeding—Bred sows, gilts and pigs 
Grove Farm, Coucor By. © 
Hillcrest Berkshires—-We are booked up on pigs for 
y, but can furnish wn and bred gilts and service 
at very Hillerest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va 
For Sale--10 
ing from 15 to "17 0 ha.; 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 


Graves, American 


$30 and $25 


aoe 
N 


~ Real 
sale. O 


“and Type 
for ak 


Stock 


madcrate pric 
e buars, weigh- 
25 registered Berkshire pigs 

ypen gilts, weighing from 
100 to 300 each Apply Bayvile Farms, Lynn- 
haven, Va., W N. Chamings, Manager 


~ CHESTER WHITES 


Choice Registered Chester White 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Jersey a 
; N 


2ufort 


rood regi tered Berkshir 


Pigs togey Hol- 





Registered Duroe- Sow—2 years, July, $60. 
W. BR. White, Re c. 


and Pigs—Pri ‘e reasonable, 
id v 


Walt Tors Col 
ty, } 


$30 to $50 
( Baidins 


Choice breedin t 
nable 1. P. Alex- 
s-months pedigreed 
$10 Guaranteed first 


Tancy tred Sows and Boars 
Of Orior t , r breeding; at bargai 
prices \ S side Farm Pinewood 
Sou h Aa 

& mont weighs 


hs old, 


{ 38 
“Rani nit “man N 


H AMPSHIRES 


Sicred | Hampshire Hogs Lookout 
Davis, Newbern, Tent 


Cholera Immuned Ha ampshir¢ Satisfa 
e loka F arm, Rattleboro, N. ¢ 
ad am pshires Satisfaction 
immuned, Mormont Farm, Summit 
ginia 


“breeding. 








guaranteed 
Point 





Hiampshires—Service 
breeding and marking 
er, Moyock, N. ¢ 


‘gistered 
Of best 
We alker, 


toars and Gilts 
Prices right Ww. Dp 


O. I. C.’s. cet 
» I. C. Sows, Gilts and Pigs for 
Farm, P. O. Box 27, Robersonville 
0. I. C. Pigs-—-In pairs and trios. 
open, Registered. Cre or cash, 
‘ale Stock Farm, Salem, Indiana. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas— Young — Boars—Ry 
Prices right. J, msey, Bryant, 





Sale. Valley Hill 
1 ¢ 





Gilts, 
reasonable 


bred and 
Fern- 





Big Type 
Rainbow Clan 
irginia 

100 Head—From Registered, 
Nreeding—Bred gilts, service boars, 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 
Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas— 3-months-old 
70-™. pigs, $15. 8-Months aeeee, $27.50. Drs. Ward 
& Ward, Robersonville, N. C 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
If You Want the Best in Anau Cattle—Write San- 
ford & Rich, Mocksville, N 
SURGES 


Grandson of King of Chilmark—3 mos. old; dam and 
granddam both A. R. cows; sire twice grand champion 
ef Loudoun County, Va., the Guernsey center of the 
Homth. $75, F. 0. B. H. C. Winslow, Leesburg, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
Splendidly Bred Young -_— Bulls and Heifers 
for Sale—Prices right. J. aylor, Orange, Va. 
Wikaavs 
Heifers—Register Merit 
Pleasant Stock Farm, 





Western 
Pleasant 


Type, 
Mt. 


big 
pigs. 


























Bulls, 
lierd. Mt. 


[ak ae 


That you may have 
ence book, that will answer most any 
question that may come up—you should 
bind your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer as you receive them each week. 


stock, Accredited 
Fairfield, Va. 





a complete refer 


Our Progressive Farmer Binder makes 
it easy to do so and a binder costs only 
50e—the exact cost to us of having them 
made. 


Take advantage of any offer or club 
that you wish—but add 50c for a binder 
and file every copy during 1933. 


ThA oprsassin Jacrnes 











J 








Always say, “I saw your advertise- 


Different Editions: 
»vering 
circulation 

overing 


cove 


100,000 circulation c a 


a word 
ash 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for 


North Carolina, South 

Saat 8 cents a 
Georgia, 

: shapbawes 6 cents a word 
ring Mississippi, Tennessee, 

word 
and Soutt Oklal 65,000 


“rn 1oma, 


word 
word 


wish 


5 cents a 
2% cents a 


(State pikinly | what editions you 
with order) 


Sale—Frow " Register of 
Oakwood Farm, R. L 


—- ee - 


Young Steck for 
Merit dams. Write for prices. 
Shuford, Prop., Newton, N 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—200 Pigs and Shoats—Different breeding; 
for feeders. Thos. Bloxon, Horsey, Va 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Police Puppies 


Jerseys 

















Registered German Alexan- 


der, Donald, N 
For Sale—Registered w alker Foxhound Pups. L. L. 
Williams, Courtland 





individuals, com- 


Fostoria, Ala 
Setter Pups — Six 
Write G. W 


Airedale Pup Grand 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Christ 
Seautifully Marked Mak 
old, entitle d to registration 
Jackson, N 


Pedigreed 
ing 6 months 

Two 
months 
Gra ant. 





Dog—$25 Also one four- 
Pointer male pup, retriev 
wardt. Orangeburg, 8. 


one e Well, 
mor s-old 
ing bloat 


Trained Setter 
white and liver 
$15. Jesse C. Me 


For Sale—Two Very Fine Pointer Pups-—-3 months 
old, larre for their aze, out of splendid hunting stoct 
male and female Price. $20 and $15 respectively 
Sunrise Orchards, Stuart, 

Free to Dog Owner Polk Famous Dog 
Rook -64 pages or e, feed ig, with ail- 
re hart and > t ‘ ‘ Tribute to 
u Dog,” et ‘ z medicines, 
the standard and 
year m good ‘ ' tow woduetive tillage, 
address Our jepartm will answer any 
question about , joe's health free. Polk Miller 
Drug Co. 0., » In 17 iovernor St Ri “Amon i, _V a 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANC ONAS _ 7 


1919 








Miller's 
! n 


name 


mas Since Osmond 


N. ¢ 


Better Anc 
Hale, Louisburg 
Sheppard Anconas—tirea lavers 

100, $5, postpaid Adja Womble. B 
GAMES 
$—Shellers—Dark © “Came 
August, winter layers Weig Kegs, 
H. I. Thompson, Fremo : 
HAMBURG 
Hamburg Baegs—$l 5 sitti g. I 
3 N 


tor ( 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





LEGHORNS 
Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 
Claremont, N 


Hatching Eggs From Utility 
ing list free. ». Wilson. N 


Ww hite Leghorn Pullet 
3 Price for choice $ 
each. RO KR. Melver 





15 83. C Sunny 


side Farm, 


postpaid 


Brown Leghorns Mat- 
orlina 


age 8 


-P urebre\ i, 
! average 


Ferris 10 to 1 
ready Excep 


100 
Now 


targain Sale ¥ a i i 
cks White Leg! 8 
mally well developed, sure to please. Special price, 
$110 per 100 Yearling hens, $1.40 Day-old chicks, 
$12 100 postpaid. Order direct from advertisement. 
Fain Tra ading Co., Edison, Ga. 





(Classified ads. continued on next pase) 


How Are You Making = 
That Extra $500? 


OW are you making that extra $500 you 
set out to get this year? Or how are 
you saving it? Arthur Malone, (in the 
picture) is counting the money he re 
ceived from the sale of 
seed corn One tenant 
farmer of our acquaint- 
ance has enough corn to 
sell (for feed) to pay the 
cost of makiny his cot 
ton crop this year. Some 
good cotton farmers are 
milking a few cows and 
selling the cream to get 
the money to pay crop 
expenses this year. Hun 
dreds of farm families 
are raising chickens and 
selling eggs to pay the 
store bills. 

What ways have you 
found to help make or 
save_ thas extra $500 this 
year? Write the best 
pate on this subject for 
our contest and we will 
give you $10 to go with 
what you've already made 
or saved. For the second 

3 ~ best letter we'll give $5; 
third best, $3. Space rates will be paid 
for all other letters published. Mail le: 
ters by June 1. 























ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we guarantee you a square deal. 








The Progressive F 


| Around the Farm This Week 


Look Over Your Binder Prior 
to Harvesting 

HE following practical rules when 

carefully carried out aid 
greatly in helping to keep your 
binder in operation, not having so 
many idle hours during the busy har- 
vest We must remember that 
an hour lost in the harvest field often 
means the loss of a good many dol- 
lars 

First, remember that 
be cut with a nearly 
broken machine. 

Second, see that all needed repairs 
are ordered at least three weeks in 
advance of harvesting. This will 
save time and expense and also grain 

Third, never attempt to operate the 
binder with badly worn or pieced up 
canvasses. They never work well 
and are also the cause of losing con- 
siderable grain. 


will 


season 


cannot 
or 


grain 
worn-out 


Fourth, do not give the machine a 
thorough oiling when commencing 
the job and expect that to be suffi- 
cient to cut the entre crop 

Fifth, oil all bearings frequently us- 
ing a little at each application. A 
little oil frequently applied will do 
far more than a large quantity 
every five hours 


good 


machine is pro- 
all time 


last 


Sixth, see 


tected fri 


-ather at 
1 


It will we longer 


Do 
under 


the field. 

night 
tool yell 
wrenches, sec- 
making emer- 


le ive 
shelter e 
keep 


W ith 


not 
Seventh, box 
equipped 
tions, 
gen 
Eighth, test the mi 
dred 


guards 


a few hun- 
(while 
grain 
smooth- 


achine 
around 
the 


lriving 
in gear) bef 

field 
ly and 


so as to see that it runs 


W. HL. H. 


tr: 


Virginia 


South Cusdins Sine Sell 
Well 


HE South Carolina Guernsey Breeder 

held their first annual 
bia, S. C., May 8. The 
fering excellent 
was in fine condition, The best 
blood lines of the were repre 
sented and the animals themselves would 
have done credit to any state sale. 


sale at Colum- 
quality of the of- 
was and every animal 
sale 


breed 


This is the first state Guersey sale held 
in South Carolina and the breeders intend 
to make it an annual affair. This annual 
sale should be a valuable advertisement 
South Carolina Guernseys, as only a 
few of the best animals from each herd 
are selected. 


for 


Thirty-nine head brought a total of 
$9,980; five bulls averaging $176 and 
females averaging $267.85. The only real 
objection that the South Carolina breed- 
ers had was that so few animals stayed 
in the state. The purchasers and the 
number of animals purchased by each are 
as follows: 

W. M. McCullough, Lexington, Ky., 9; Judge 
fohn S. Candler, Atlanta, Ga. 9; L. D. Jennings, 
Suniter, S. C.. 1; L. R. Caldwell, Lake Wales, 
Fla., 2; Julius H. Adams, Gadsden, S. C., 1; 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.. 3: J. B 
Roddy, Columbia, S. C.. 1; W. J David, Dil 
lon, 3 C., 83 F.C Hamilt nm, North. S. €.. 1 
W. Y. Propt, Saluda, S. C., 1; S. S. Bee, Char- 
leston, S. C., 1; R. C. Heyward, Pelzer. S. C., 
1; E. E, Chapman, Greenville, S. C.. 1; Ro A 
Smith, Lynchburg, S. C.. 1; W. Lath rop Hop 
kins, Savannah, Ga., 1; cs. Corley, Bates- 
burg, S. C., 1; J. C. Shannon, Blackstock, S 
C., 1; J. A. Yarborough, Charlotte, a ae TS 
T. B. Jacobs, Newberry, S. C., 1 


Left Cotton Thick and Made 
Best Yield 


ORE than a year ago, I noticed 

where an experiment showed the 
greatest yield from cotton left with 
two stalks eight inches apart. Ac- 
cordingly, I let my cotton stand two 
stalks, eight to ten inches apart. My 
neighbors said I would not make a 
half crop. One neighbor operating a 





Put it 


large farm said I would lose fi 

ten bales by having it so thick 

said he had 40 acres planted to 

ton. He worked with wage hand [ 
had 45 acres and gathered 26 good 
bales while he got 14 bales. He said 
my crop surprised him. I turned my 
land in January and early 
with three-horse plow, then 
disked it and dragged it with a d: 
harrow. I planted about April 10. 
When the cotton was up and the 
grass began to appear I took weeders 
and ran across the rows at angles of 
about 45 degrees, then turned across 
the rows in the other direction 45 
grees. This cotton was made with 
man, besides lots of other work he 
the team did 
vator. 


Febru iry 
double he. 


1g 


de- 
one 
and 


I used a ridging culti- 


I give The 
credit for the 
instructions 


Progressive Farmer 
yield as I followed 
What I get out of one 
issue is worth many times the price 
of one year’s subscription. When I 
fail to subscribe or renew my sub- 
scription you may know that I have 
quit farming. I would about as 
try to farm without tools as without 
a good dependable farm paper like 
The Progressive Farmer : 


for I don't 
think there is any farm paper super- 
ior to it. 


its 


soon 


22 acres in cotton 
am following the 
J. M 


{ have only 
season, but I 
lan as last year 


Fer aan Cowpeas 


4VE a well-fertilized field that was 
Stee year, « pat , want fo put 
peas this ] 
md 

and le 


& 


the 


cotton 
Acase fertilizer 
inoculation 
ial for 
B. TANNER 
almost 


Your soil ts 


for cowpeas, since this crop has 
rford County for 
lone well in 


uh- 


in Ruth 
they have 

inoculation 1 
1, however, use not 


icid phosphate 


many years. If 
this field, 
We woul 


the past on 
necessary. 
less than 200 pounc 
per acre. Lime may be the greatest 
need of this soil, and our advice that 
you apply not less than 1,000 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre. 


1 
ds of 





Cultivators Save Time and 


Labor 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


and disadvantages under different con- 
ditions and the farmer should make 4 
careful study of the different styles of 
cultivators before making a purchas« 

ji- 
lars 
the 
suit 


The expanding axle is made by 
vided steel axle or by the use of « 
upon the axles. This axle permits 
width of the track to be varied to 
wide or narrow rows and also permits 
the use of the inclosed wheel box. The 
inclosed wheel box makes it possible to 


- prevent the bearings from becoming dry 


high and 
wheet 


All 
have 
boxes 


cultivators should be 
wide tires. The ends of the 
should be closed to make it po>- 
to keep the wearing parts well lu- 
bricated. 

All bearings 
or oiled every day when use. 1 
often to attend to this job 
twice each day when grease is used and 
always necessary to do so when oil 
used. 

Of course, cultivators should 
clean and the wooden parts painted 
iron parts should be kept 
greased when not in use 
should always be bright 
Rusty, dull shovels do very 
tory work. 


sible 


well grea 
Tt 


should be 
in 


necessary 


clean 
The sh 
and s! 


unsatis{2 





the 


F ANY one is skeptical in regard to 
necessity of a vegetable dict for childres 
let that one ask their family physician thi 
question: “Doctor, please tell me how ves 
tables are beneficial to children?” Try it 
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Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collard— Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Seleeted seed, $1.85 Aver M: Sold 18 Comet Sprayers and Aut 

500 7 1.000, $1.25. Quality Plant Farm, Thomas- per bushe 1 M. Hall, Middleton — ¢ = a ee ee srt Racy 
Farmers’ Exchange * 3 aes ares 

_ - > 1 i—Ca ‘ le ‘ . : : 

Pure P RK Potato Plants—4 t and lity } bu r ‘ ! ( } ‘ . 

ih inlet aaa ia guarantee $1.2 per 1,000; 5,00 $1.18 _ o 2 \ \ Ml - - i 
LEGHORNS Williams, Coffee, Ga : = ; ol 
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Bock Egus—15, $1.7 $3; 50, $4 ght . Ga S. 
i r Jone . ean . 000 ANE : . 
bm i. M ain Farm, J ‘ n pm I $1 1,06 CANE AND SORGHUM 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Nice eg peng ee a ———— 
a et ep j 1 “Mrs N i I ‘ ‘ Oo 
Jot tm eh —_ = SALESMEN 
ll Cl D R } 
Mrs. 0. G. Richa ( ( ’ oO 8 | AS < 
Fer pi ¢ i 
tee Reds. I l ( . j ‘ 
Mrs. J. ¢ lL) Ss Nu. « } 
= Kentacky P ( CORN 
“RHODE ISL AND WHITES | : 3 L 
- , ‘ YI s ¥ $3 1 : 
$3 S ~~ +o Is] = i * . , . F I r s Gulf States Market 2 4 . l ( N 1 bs \ 
tll vo Me Ac or. 68 esp ns A Ae — ‘ planted, stocky, well racked ! 
R C@mb Rhode an tes s—K 7 paid. J. T, Birds p R White Dent—Matures 00 days, 
jlen Stock Farm, Brandy Stat ja. 1 . a 
pric Wil w Glen < Farm, | a V ‘ pu y leey t 1 ’ greate MACHINERY 
WYANDOTTES ticy I P Prompt shij ,- #. m des human | Baw Sills, Shinel Mills, W \ A 
— = es . 2 } , " . J n g i seed a t v Mills, Shingle Va } 
Whit Wyandottes. Sandy Creek Farm, Durham, l g L ‘ r Miner in produce Bust $ Book wid testi ) Is A Atlanta r 
North Carolina = e._Reid 1 Het T I Salc—_Theee 75-Gcn ne 711, 
“White Wyandotte Eags—Now price. John E. 7p Sucet Potato Plants—-Improved strain GRASS SEED re! i aed ondition, J. W, Earnhardt 
Shepherd, Burlington, N. C. Y K ( $1.25. Pim K King - pinata Lh ES 
_— — and Chir ‘ : st W. $1.50; 1,000, Sudan Gra Any amount. P v. P Seed I Sale—1 CTS ee : ome 
——— . P r Phomasy Ga ‘ Charlotte, N. ¢ No. 18 new i h Chanule 
“Mammoth Bronze Egg ~ er "eneine Oh R S ” Pota Plants —Govern- PEANUTS = = i. — ——s 
Mil) Parker, Roberson i ment . : t Shir da—- = - Fairhba M D | ; Slats 
= — ~ le gee ed > . ° ' | 5 role Hs . sci 
BABY CHICKS plants ‘ 00: °5,000 cr more, $1.10 1,000, | Tennessee Red Peanuts Gallon, Tie; peck, $1.25, Mills, Belting Saw hammering and repairs. Mill and 
— acrpecenamasansenmnesesaemns ; —__-__—— % mpt shipment. Southern Plant Farms, Box 254, (shat. alien - on ‘  stru t Raleigh Iron Works, Raleigh, 
Chicks - up. Catalog free. ead ding varieties { (ra . atric irk Ss bal : North 4 ’ 
Colonial He atcheries, \ Windsor, Mo ; ite eo a Ruieis Mans ieee be Gee PEAS cow ails” Pimps Ga sey ® eT 
Large ¢ Book Free—Send for ¢ one today. Lead- press, $1.40 pe 1.000. 10.000 ¢ 1.004 by — onieaaareeoate er Tanks, Insert Pooth aay Ue p 
ing breeds. 8c up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo mail, postpa ld 50e 1,000 plants direct from oa . My "t " Recleaned M eo Peas—$2.10  Outtits, Pipe nd Fittings. & W ell 
— . ed plant wer. Med ant Farm, Pine per ou. 3 _Murphy ersville \ _ €o., Richmond, Va. , 
Baby Chicks—Pur ebred Light 1 Brahmas, Buff Orping- f Mil ( eae r " Tet ne - : 
ach; red l5e each; postpaid. — — before ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ j : Va. Well Prilli Machine No. 19 Star Steam Porta- 
N. ( Rico Potat le; Clipper m Traction; Cyelone Steam Portable 
ou 1 I Iira , bushel tir class condition Al tools W c 
7 ef oO h s i I) M J Brun 22, Richmond, Va 
pla leliver § as “ 
75, postpa | Electric Light Outfits—sSwa Automatic Direct 
> ( \ ( i I tad c . for y hom Special 
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1 tested flocks. Miller baby ch are 
via. prepaid parcel post Safe delivery guar 
Sue 10,000 d f ‘tome rs. th St asor £ blooming, $1 100: $5 1,000 Mecklenburg Plant Co., MISCELLANEOUS SEED ° 
catalog free *oultry arms, Box 600, R= DSaston KX m “i ; poe . 
caster, Misso fax oS. iieaniianlaaiiaccaneiiadiaa For Sale Poss an nd Be “ans— Any variety. Write for yo. sain 4 y Va + al Sa ide. ari cage a al ers, ae 
— _ —— = ort Naney all and Big Stem J t pric W 1 g then, Ga. oy ‘cap ite for rices to Nat ewe yn 
Vig g dS. C. White Leghorn Baby p whe = Sead Aggy Moved ; > Tom : : ; F AFinen, Ga. » ~ Harness Co., South Boston, Va 
Chick select breeders. Thousands ready for came price. 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.75; 10,000 rly Speckled and Osceola Velvet 1 $1.40 per : 
shipment week. Free handsome illustrated 20 canta nraneii rent daadel 10.000, $20. Cash bushel Mixed $2 per bush Choice seed, ——__ ARSENATE OF L EAD 
page catalog and price list. Twelfth season. Carl order delivery guaranteed, or money refunded. — Burch Co., Che ‘ For Sale—Arsenate of Lead—20c per Ib. Price Seed 
Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. ( Council Company, Franklin, Va. — 9 Co., Charlotte ‘ ‘ 5 is 2 niilie 
Everlay 8. G Brown Leghorns—Baby Chicks and Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Pe FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
Bexs—From selected hens, with males from Tormoh- Plants—Government. inspected, clear of disease. $1.25 or = 
Jlen’s best ‘‘special mating’ pen. Puritas Spring 8, C thousand: $1.10 thousand in 5,000 lots or on Our 7 : _ Baseball Supplies—Balls, Bats, Mits, Gloves, Shoes, 
White Leghorns, 280-316 egg strain. Prices reduced. plants produce more to the acre, has been proved. We do not extend our general advertising guar- Uniforms—Prompt service, right 
Also 10-12 weeks cockerels. T. D, Birchett, Peters~ prompt “shipment "Wwe make shipment same day we re . to, lan 4 adverts aepens, a A cag J al ne good Send for catalog , 
burg, Virginia. . lh yong 18 - : = ser should see land for himse vefore buying aleigh, N. ¢ 
: = ceive order. Mansor Plant C« Valdosta, Ga, But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Been Getting Satisfactory Plants?—Ours not cheap- our paper . bens he mows we satisfactory refer- = BEEWARE 
a $ don’t ger a k , arantee goo. tocky n as to his mesty an siness responsib 7. : > : = 
Reduction on Fine Cockerels—Silvers. Also Brown ota; he b , stare : i Nanay Mal Poste Rico Batre ee santhecatnrie renalbcettencnd Aces 1 Manu re Cy, Beehives—Ask for prices and 
Leghorns. Silveroaks Farm, Lenoir, 8. C. uy sm y , ee “$ i, $2. “ propostlion ro earhing one J. Yom White, Dublin, 
— ee field grown tomato 400, 1; 1,000, postpaid, in- NORTH CAROLINA Georgia 
Sixteen-weeks-old Pullets—From wonderful winter sured; 5,000 expressed, # 50 Transplanted tomato, = 3 - - = — 
layers; $1.25 each, Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. For im- now blooming, $1 100; 50 1,000, postpaid. Spring- Two Good Stock Farms Cheap—Easy terms, CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Mediate delivery. Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville, dale Farm, Monroe, N. C , Dunn, N. C. 
Virginia , . ane pre ~~ a perv eae px eae -~ ! tleium Arsenate Guaranteed to fully meet with 
P<. teed eiemaaain a ( abbage, C ollard, Tomato, Lettuce, , Onion, Celery— VIRGINIA Government specifications for boll weevil control We 
Leading varieties Also Beet, Brussell Sprouts, Kale, furnish free, complete instructions for applying Price 
PLANTS Kohl oS a A ay A ,- nte- Poe Re’ ub ; csc 109-Acre Highly Improved Virginia Farm—Especially ir 200 Tt lrums, $37.50; in 100-Ib. drums, $18 
75c; 500, $1; 1, > 0 auliflowe double above Adapted to hogs and dairying as ll as bright to- Supply limited. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co Gi ney 
OR a eee - . * y, 
1 > fice ¢ » prices Ruby King, Pimients Tobasco pper and paceo: ideally located, just outaide good town with Seuth Carolina 
bata ep pp oA oe oe ee Eeeplants: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1. 50; 1 000 $2.25. social and school advantages If interested in high oo 
Mh cena Satisfaction guaranteed. D. J. Jamison, Summe rville, class resourceful proposition a8 well as an investment, — CIGARS 
POTATO—TOMATO-4CABBAGE—COLLARD = South Carolina sass ew _| write Owner, Box 67, Clarksville, Va. uy eur Cust Mises li Maad a Ga 
7 ae e ooo 5 - > > ’ "a ms ™ ae aon _ aa | ”w Agents V“ t " - n 
in rove Porto ico at Plants—$1_ 1,000, . Bran- Six Million Potato Plants enuine Porto Rico va- $ vanted Havana Smokehouse, Home- 
Den proved Porto Rico Pot . riety. Our seed potatoes are hand selected, chemically OTHER STATES it Jand, Ga 
- treated and Government inspected. Express collect: ro * ™ ces ST RSSSSSSSISES 
Pure Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and up, $1 per 1,000. Postpaid: Jf You Want to Buy Farm Land -That will yield 7 HAY 
Z2P.C lark, ,_ Jackson Springs, N. ¢ 300, tee: 00, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Five million Greater a profit and increase = in value, at bargains, write Choice Timothy S79 a 
| Porto R Potato Pl $1 T9000; 10.000 up, Baltimore and Stone tomato plants, ready for quick W. _B. Broom, Bono, Ark ies a load. Sts Ass ] ea e ae nif “Hay- $ a; Oe 
i 1,000. is M. bot r, B cake ‘a. . ° ? Dp. shipment. Mall, stocky, field grown and well rooted, 15 Act res Bordering Lake 150 orange trees and he, ‘ a. ‘ " 
ae erver, 58 Bn, Prices same as potato plants. Prompt shipments. Sat- grapefruit, plums, pears, guavas, grapes; here you can HONEY 
Porto Rico, “Nancy Hall Plants—Delivered, $2 ‘1,000, isfaction assured. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. enjoy summer pleasures and outdoor attractions entire Del us White H Qual 
wc coef Th adecicaene. Moo 4 aaa - ams sts * rine ductive tillage elicious lite Honey —Quality anteed; 1 7" 
W. Ww. A Lineberger & | Sons, Maiden, N. Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, Yeah? On. 8 d road handy wn; productive tiilage, 910°. en mh , $9 J. O. Halir a wa 2 p AD ee 
_Bwveet Potato Plants- Any variety, “$2 “7,000, post- Nancy Hall and Old Fashion Yam—tTrue to variety wire fences woodllot; good 2-story house poultry a sleek itso, G 
—_, ei, » D - > ‘ asnio . J ariety. se. oO 2 cH f sac cea =$15 P -———_—-—- 
d. .. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. Chemically treated under strict Government Inspeetors. — etn en. cme ant hain 7, bees OYSTER SHELLS 
ee —_—-— ne Porto Rico, the most popular for Southern trade. ss pve . on ey 0 pcs — mn ~ - 
\ Nanc y Hall or Porto Rico Potato ants—$2 1,000, Big ease Siteay. ie easorite hoe’ the “ptt Ai co only $700, page 12, Illus. Catalog groves, farms, homes Crn hed Oyster Shells for Poultry—-100 s., $1. 
Postpaid. Fred Murray, Catawba, N. C markets. Shipments beginning April Ist. Prices, ex 110 “GK p. ony cae . or Fun Agency Oakshore Poultry Farms, Waverly Mills, S. C. 
— : ‘ >. oR ¥ + jraham Ke ackson ville, a — 
. i. > in on ress collect: 1,000 f 1.75; 5,000, $1.60 006 a... " es. oo a _ 
* @ SY Ay Ey ‘Ga. sini ae 70.000, $1 50 - r 1,000, y SR. yt add pare PAINT 
tll ian adhe : =~ hes anne 865) cents per 1,000. Our large business has been built SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ For a Few Hours ry , 7 = Pinte 
Porto Rico Potatoes- -P) lants, $2 ~ 7,000, postpaid; up on our volicy of satisfaction guaranteed. Reference, Se li Paint for Tom i = = yy Pome FM, Old Ro iewie 


ee $1.50. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, _N. C. Bank es ae F National Bank. Tifton Potato Com- Learn at Home or S« hool—f Bookkeeping, SI Shorthand- . Paint Maker, W. G. Storey, 122 5th St., Augusta, Ca, 
Pure “Porto “Rico Potato . Plants “$2.2 25 1, 000, | post- pany, Tifton, Ga. On credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards Business ~ . . 
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Daid. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. NURSERY STOCK College, Winston, N, C.; High Point - sanieeenmnnentinnegamenls a es, 
ay Quality Tomato, Cabbage and Potato Plants— stale ae 2 agg. ee g ee Wanted Young Men to Learn the Barber Trade— ] Pa - R W se to B P Fishburne (a South Caro- 
$1.25 1.000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. a meire rsten, Bees up. werly Sonne. P a cntat — Rest college in “the South. Jobs awaiting our graduates, ‘eshie Racing ow gi eweer ; 382 McGill Bldg., 
— taeda hate bse —————— jraftec -aper She ecan Trees for Sale—Larges Charl » Barbe ollege arlotte : asnington onerable methods 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants $1 1,000; pecan Seca in world. Every tree ganrentesd Cata- caer ; — esl = ; 2M = ™ es : SS a 
5,000 up, $1 1, 000. Fossett Plant ¢ J Ga log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- Wanted—Young Women to Take Nurses’ Training “ PRINTING 





Goed course offered. Unusual advantages. Write to 
ao Superintendent of Nurses, Westbrook Sanatorium, 





“SY B Steedley, Baxley, es Nancy “air and Porto berton, Mis $8. 20) Knvelopes—$1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
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Ri ‘0 Potato Plants—$1 i, 000. Government » inspec ted. “ It Will Pay 'y ou to Write for Our Prices and Free Ric hmond, , Vi rginia Press, Bear Cre eK, N. 

~ Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Golden Beauty, Southern 68-Page Catalog—All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, a PRODUCE 
Queen, Se —Gi. 60 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, shrubs. Fine large supply June budded peaches and HELP OR POSITION WANTED one 
Newton one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel - armers--Express us your wool, beef hides. horse 
™ ~ post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- . ao . hides, old and ne geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 
Ipaitoon ut Mountain P natoes— Order immediately for gery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. “YY anted- Ste ady, indu rious married man on farm. and get top price. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 
'N ure delivery. Simpson & Sons, Seedsmen, Oxford, Steady job Willow Glen Stock Farm, Brandy é 

North Carolina. SEED a Sen Wi : : = TT rs TOBACCO 
| — —_— Men, en, boys, Girls 7 to 60, liling to — —- - a _ ~ 
gronirrosa Stone or E rliana Tomato Plants—100, iia,  Ancen Governnien t_ Positions $117-$190, traveling or | Kentucky Tobacco—3 years old; 3-Ib. sample, chew 
Cotavbe Sti. 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. Fred Murray, BEANS stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo.,, Ing or smoking, $1 postpaid Recipe furnished 

va, } 5 - immediately. Clements Tebacceo Association, Hawesville, Ky 
~ P ‘or Sale—Hollybrook Soy Beans—$2.10. B. B. r 5 
veet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Myers’ Early, For Sa : ; . Leaf “Tobacco » Ib hewing, $1.75; 10, $3; 20, 

Bahcy Hall, Genuine Pumpkin Yam—$1.25 per 1,000;  § ombs, Gum _ Neck, N. . AGENTS moking, $1.25; 10, $2; 20, $3.50. Pipe 

¢ 500. Cash with orders. Myers Seed & Plant C 0., Mammoth Yellow Soja 3eans —$1.95 bushel R. W. Fruit Trees—We have them. Agents wanted. Terms Send no money, pay when received. 
Tifton, Ga. Berry, Swan Quarter, N. tight. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga, re 1, Mayfield, Ky. 





HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—Getting Introduced By Pat Gordon 
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Be comfortable 
and save money 


You pay just as much—and sometimes 
even a trifle more—for an Exide Battery 
as for an ordinary battery. But by the 
time you need to replace an Exide you 
have had such long service and so few 
repairs that it has proved about the most 
economical thing you ever purchased for 
your Car. 


As for comfort, an Exide does what you 
want it to do, and it does it when you 
want it done. You don’t worry about how 
long it is going to take you to get your 
engine running or whether there is going 
to be plenty of light when you turn the 
switch. 


A battery to be friends with 


Give an Exide ordinary care and it will 
give you extraordinary service. Its sturdi- 
ness and its willing power make possible 
that solid comfort you have a right to 
expect from your car. 


You can check these statements by 
asking Exide owners, and there are mil- 
lions of them. Or you can prove it to 
yourself by driving to the nearest Exide 
Service Station. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 





Farm power and light 


A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 


Look for this sign. 








Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
work on any 
make of battery. 








For your Radio 


RADIO set getan Exide 


Radio Battery 


YOUR CAR 

















Months to Pay 75 
Buy Advertised l2™ rare | 


Products! 


—They are not only better than Non- 
Advertised Products but they are often 
cheaper. 











Canning Machines 


For Farm or Factory. Come 
fully equipped, ready for use. 
$6.75 up. One Canner given 
FREE with each club of six. 
Dealers in Sanitary Can Seal- 
ers, Cans, and Canning Sup- 
plies. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for descriptive 
literature. 

FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 











THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER 
rd, I ask nothing for myself! 
r my mother!”—Le Jor 
hiote® 


POPULARITY HINT FOR GIRLS 
“May [I call tonight?” 
‘Bu ur lights ar ut of order.’ 
“Have you dates t} t 


AN OLD STORY 


MARVELOUS MACHINES 


ngleton—“‘They ha nes n¢ 
“tell when mat ying Ey 


“The s no muckle pl 
Sandy,” said Donald 

“Tlow dae ye mak’ t 
Sandy 

“Well,” said Donald, 
smokin’ yer ain tubacc 
the awfu’ expense, an’ 
other body’s, yer pipe’s ra 
nna draw.’"’—Harper'’s 


THIS WEERK’S CONUNDRUMS 


pk are ripe potatoes in the ground like 
2. Why does a tall man eat less tl 
short man? 
3. What is the difference between an | 
and a dishonest washwoman/? 
4, Who was the fastest runner 
orld? 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


wie ““ _in — d salt pork into the 
navy? when he carried Ham into 
the Ark. 

2. How can a hipping be ordered for a 
boy by simply saying five Old Testament 
names? Adam, Seth Eve, Cain Abel. 

3. Why is Canada like courtship? It bor- 
ders on the United States. 

4. How many young ladies would it take to 
reach’ from Boston to New York? Only about 
a hundred, for a Miss is as good as a mile. 





[HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 





(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
——, 





SOME FOLKS AIN’ NEVUH 
SATISFIED WID HAVIN’ 
PLINTY ROUN' ‘EM AT 
HOME ~--DEY WANTS T’ 
TAKE IT TT’ TOWN EN 
SELL IT! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s two things keeps folks wak e 
night—Dey coffee en dey conscious! 





